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Aotes, 

WILLIAM BULLEIN’S PRAISE OF CHAUCER, 
GOWER, LYDGATE, SKELTON, AND BARCLAY. 
Few things are pleasanter in reading old books 

than to come on a passage of praise of our old poets, 

showing that in Tudor times men cared for the 

“makers” of former days, as we do still. To Mr. 

David Laing’s kindness I owe the introduction to 

the following quotation from a rare tract where one 

wouldn’t have expected to find such a passage, 
namely, “A Dialogue bothe pleasaunt and pretifull, 
wherein is a godlie regiment against the Feuer 

Pestilence, with a consolation and comforte againste 

death. “I Newlie corrected by William Bullein, 

the author thereof. Imprinted at London, by Thon 

Kingston. Julij, 1573.” 

P.17. “Crispine. I did beholde on the other side the 
nine Muses, with strange instrumentes of Musicke, sittyng 
Ynder the hille Parnasus, and Poetes sittyng vnder the 
grene trées,* with Laurell garlandes, besette with Roses 
aboute their heades, hauyng golden Pennes in their 
handes, as Homer, Hesiodus, Ennius, &c., writyng Verses 
of sondrie kindes. And Lucanus sat there very high, 
here vnto the cloudes, apparelled in purple: saiyng 

Quantum sermotus ego: 
Cardine Pernasus ge mino petit ethera colle 
Motis Phabo Brom toque sacer. 


> : . 
I take these accented double ¢’s, so common in | 


Tudor books, to mean that the type was founded abroad, 
and intended for French use as well as English. 





And nere theim satte old Morall Goore,* with pleasaunte 
penne in hande, commendyng honeste loue, without 
luste, and pleasure, without pride. Holinesse in the 
Cleargie, without Hypocrisie, no tyrannie in rulers, no 
falshode in Lawiers, no Vsurie in Marchauntes, no rebel- 
lion in the Commons, and ynitie among kyngdomes, Xc. 
Skelton satte in the corner of a Piller, with a Frostie 
bitten face, frownyng, and is scante yet cleane cooled of 
the hotte burnyng Cholour, kindeled againste the 
cankered Cardinall Wolsey: writyng many a sharpe 
Disticons, with bloudie penne againste hym, and sente 
theim by the infernall ryuers Styx Flegiton,and Acheron, 
by the Feriman of helle, called Charon, to the saied 
Cardinail. 

How the Cardinall come of nought, 

And his Prelacie sold and bought, 

And where suche Prelates bee, 

Sprong of lowe degree : 

And spiritual! dignitee, 

Farewell benignitee, 

Farewell simplicitee, 

Farewell humanitee, 

Farewell good charitee. 

Thus paruum literatus, 

Came from Rome gatus, 

Doctor dawpatus, 

Scante a bachelaratus : 

And thus Skelton did ende, 
With Wolsey his frende. 


Wittie Chaucer satte in a chaire of gold couered with 
Roses, writyng Prose and Risme, accompanied with the 
Spirites of many kynges, knightes, and faire Ladies. 
Whom he pleasauntly besprinkeled with the sweete water 
of the welle, consecrated vnto the Muses, ecleped 
Aganippe. And as the heauenly spirite commended his 
deare Brigham, for the worthie entombyng of his bones, 
worthie of memorie, in the long slepyng chamber, of 
moste famous kinges,+ Euen so in tragedie he bewailed 
the sodaine resurrection of many a noble man, before 
their time: in spoilyng of Epitaphes, wherby many haue 
lost their inheritaunce, &c. And further thus he saied, 
lamentyng. 

Couetous men do catche, all that thei mai haue, 

The felde and the flocke, the tombe and the graue, 

And as thei abuse riches, and their graues that are gone, 

The same measure thei shall haue ewery one. 

Yet no buriall hurteth holie men, though beastes them 

deuour ; 
Nor riche graue preuaileth th 
power. 

Lamentyng Lidgate, lurking among the Lilie, with a balde 
skons, with a garlande of Willowes about his pate: 
booted he was after sainct Benets guise, and a blacke 
stamell robe, with a lothlie monsterous hoode hangyng 
backwarde, his stoopyng forward bewailyng euery estate, 
with the spirite of prouidence. Forseyng the falles of 
wicked men, and the slipprie feates of princes,§ the 
ebbyng and flowyng, the risyng and falling of men in 
auctoritie, and how vertue do aduaunce the simple, and 
vice ouerthrow the most noble of the worlde. And thus 
he said— > 


wicked, for all yearthly 


* This is, no doubt, the true pronunciation of Gower’s 
name. 

+ Brigham gave Chaucer a new tomb in Westminster 
Abbey. 

t It is to be hoped that the worthy doctor didn’t think 
these verses were in Chaucer's style. Are they an at- 
tempt to imitate the spurious Gamelyn ? 

§ Alluding to his translation from 


3occaccio, his 
** Falles of Princes.’ 
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Oh noble Princes conceiue and oa ‘ 


yo tall of Kynges for m 

prudently peisyng this an 
Fore is stronger then either or maile : 
Therefore consider when do counsatle 


Chief preseruatiue of Princely magnificence, 
Is to almightie God to doe due reuerence. 

Then Bartlet * with an hoopyng russet long coate, with 
a pretie hoode in his necke, and fiue knottes vpon his 
girdle, after Frances trickes. He was borne beyonde the 
cold riuer of Twede.¢ He lodged vpon a swete bed of 
Chamomill, vnder the Sinamum tree: about hym many 
Shepherdes and Shepe, with pleasaunte Pipes: greatly 
abhorryng the life of Courtiers, Citezeins, Vsurers, and 
Banckruptes, &c., whose old daies are miserable. And 
the estate of Shepherdes, and countrie people, he 
accoumpted moste happie and sure, kc. Saiyng. 

Who entreth the court in yong and tender age 
Are lightly blinded with jot and outrage : 
But suche as enter with witte and grauitie, 
Bowe not so sone to suche enormitie, 

But ere thei enter if thei haue learned nou At, 
Afterwards vertue the least of their thought. 

The book has many sketches of the life of its 
time, and is in parts very interesting. For its 
description of a reformed Nodnol (London), or city 
of Ecnatneper (Repentance), in the land of Taerg 
Natrib (Great Britain), pages 159-168, the book 
may fairly claim a place among Mr. Crossley’s 
Utopiana. There is an allusion to Barclay’s “Ship 
of Fools” at p. 138; and many travellers’ lies 
from Mandeville, &c., are told by Mendax., 
p. 144, &e. F. J. F. 





EPISCOPAL TITLES.{ 


D. P. implies that Hermentrrupe, for whose 
knowledge and opinions every gentleman must feel 
the greatest respect, is wrong in saying that William 
made bishops temporal barons. I have not Selden’s 
Titles of Honor here, but Matt. Carter, in his 
Analysis of Honor, says, referring at the same 
time, in a note, to “ Mr. Selden’s Titles of Honor, 
ch. v., f. 699-704”: 

“These Spiritual Barons were distinguished from the 
Temporal Thanes in the time of the Saxons by holding 
their lands free from all secular service ; excepting tri- 
noda necessitas (as it was called), which was, assistance 
in War, in building of Bridges and Castles, which con- 
tinued till the fourth year of William I., who then made 
the Bishopricks and Abbies, subject to knights service 
in chief, by creation of new tenures ; and so first turned 
their possessions into Baronies, and thereby made them 
Barons of the Kingdom by tenure. That all Bishops, 
Abbots, Priors, and the like, that held in chief of the 
King, had their possessions as Baronies, and were accord- 
ingly to do services, and to sit in judgement with the rest 
of the Barons in all cases, but cases of Blood, from which 
they are prohibited by the Canon Law.” 


Therefore William did, according to Selden, make 
the bishops barons of the kingdom by tenure. The 





* Alexander Barclay, the author of. Eclogues, translator 
of Brandt's Stultifera Navis, &c. 

+ This is an interesting confirmation of Barclay’ 
Scotch birth, which Mr. Laing considers fully establis t 

} See 4" S. xii. 64, 90, 121 





object D. P. has in view is evidently to show that 
bishops sat in Parliament in right of their eccle- 
siastical titles alone, but his quotation relative to 
the customary form of summons in the reign of 
Stephen does not prove that the ecclesiastical title 
and the barony had been separated after William’s 
time ; it rather shows that they had become in- 
separably united. D. P. does not tell us anything 
about the immediate successors of the first bishops 
made barons of the kingdom by William, or that, 
as we should say now, each of them was created a 
peer when he obtained the barony. 

As regards the title of “My Lord,” given by 
courtesy to the bishops of the various countries to 
which D. P. refers, and to our Scotch and Colonial 
bishops, and those of the Roman Catholics of Great 
Britain and Ireland, it would be childish to with- 
hold it, although in the nineteenth century it is 
not customary to give the title of “My Lord” to 

person who would have been styled “ Domi- 
s” in the Middle Ages. 

nt HERMENTRUDE failed to make her meaning 
sufficiently clear for D. P.’s understanding by using 
simply the word baron without further explanation, 
every other reader of “N. & Q.” understood what 
she meant, as probably not one of them is ignorant 
of the various senses in which the word baron was 
used at different periods. D. P. must be as clever 
as he thinks himself if he can teach them anything ; 
for, taken as a body of men, they know all that is 
known. He may amuse them, but he will not 
instruct them. Ratra N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


As the quotation from Phillimore’s Ecclesiastical 
Law, which I have verified, refers evidently to 
courtesy titles only, it tells nothing whatever for 
your correspondent’ s case. No one has denied that 
such titles are given to certain bishops and others, 
but simply the “right of those persons to bear them. 
I maintain, also, that “the vulgar error spoken of 
by Sir R. Phillimore” refers only to a practice, 
not to a right. And it is the right that is in ques- 
tion. He does not say “only to be given,” but 

“only given to bishops with seats in Parliament.” 
We know, and admit, that it is given to others, 
but we contend that it ought not to be. Iti is given 
by advocates to judges on the bench, but no one 
will affirm that it is given to them as a title they 
can demand. Notwithstanding the conflicting 
judgments of Coke, Gibson, and ‘Hale, I still hold 
“that bishops derive their titles, as they do their 
seats in the House of Lords, from their baronies, 
and not from their office per se.” Phillimore is 
with me here, at least, to a great exte nt. He says 
(Eccl. Law, vol. i. p. 62, 1873): “ Every bishop 
hath a barony, in respect where of, according to the 
law and custom of Parliament, he ought to be sum 
moned to Parliament as well as any of the nob es 
of the realm.” Their true position, as I think, i 
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that stated by Chambers in his Cyclopedia, sub 
voce bishop :—“ The bishops of England are all 
barons and peers. Barons in a two-fold manner, 
viz., feudal, in respect of lands and baronies annexed 
to their bishopricks ; and by writ, as being sum- 
moned to Parliament.” 

D. P. asks, in his reply to HermMentTRvpeE, 
“Who says that William the Conqueror made the 
Catholic bishops of England temporal barons— 
when, and where?” Dr. Gibson says it (127): 
“For although their baronies did put them more 
under the power of the king, and under a stricter 
obligation to attend ; yet long before William the 
Conqueror changed bishopricks into baronies, they 
were, as bishops, members of the Mycel-Synod, or 
Witena-gemote, which was the great Council of the 
nation.” In 3 Salk. 73, it is also said, “ They 
were not barons till the Norman reign”... . “ but 
William the Conqueror... . turned their posses- 
sions into baronies, and made them subject to the 
tenures and duty of knight service.” (See Philli- 
more’s Eccl. Law, vol. i. p. 66.) 

In reply to H. P. D. I answer, that if I had the 

leasure of addressing Bishop Sumner, I dare say 
might style him “My Lord”; but I should do 
so in the sense, and under the limitation, I am now 
contending for. It would have been exactly the 
same in my supposed interview with, “the late 
Emperor at Chiselhurst.” Had H. P. D. lived 
when William IIT. was king, would he, or would 
he not, “ have withheld the title of Majesty ” from 
James II., or from either of the Pretenders? 

Your correspondents have been singularly unfor- 
tunate in citing the case of the bishopric of Sodor 
and Man. For, if it tells either way, it tells for 
me, and not for them. In his short history of that 
island, Bishop Wilson says (Works, p. 455, fol. 
1782), “The Bishops of Man are barons of the 
isle. They have their own courts for their tem- 
poralities, where one of the deemsters of the isle 
sits as judge.” It may be their not having a seat 
in the English House of Peers is the consequence 
of some arrangement entered into between the 
Government and the Earl of Derby, when he ceded 
to the English crown the sovereignty of that isle. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


In Switzerland are several Catholic bishops who, 
in society, are addressed as Monsignors ; but such 
titles are not acknowledged by the Federal laws. 
In the recent proceedings against two Catholic 

relates, they were called Monsieur Mermillod and 

onsieur Lachat; and in the recent debates at 

rne any one who used the term “ Monsignor” or 
“Mon Seigneur” was called to order, and had to 
retract. It may be a breach of good manners to 
withhold the title of “ My Lord” from any bishop, 
Catholic or Protestant, that we meet in society ; 
but etiquette and right are two very different 
things. 1 quite agree with HERMENTRUDE. Catholic 














and Scotch bishops are no more Lords and Graces 

than a Cornish miner is a “Captain,” or the re- 

pairer of a Lincolnshire sea-bank is a “ banker.” 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 


Throughout eastern and western Christendom, 
“ My Lord,” or some equivalent title implying rule 
and dignity, is invariably accorded to bishops, 
irrespective of establishments or Parliamentary 
peerages. It is generally held by Churchmen that 
it was the subject of prophecy, as in the Christmas 
Psalm :—“ Instead of thy fathers thou shalt have 
children, whom thou mayest make princes in all 
lands.” Hence the Scottish and Irish bishops, 
although they are enduring the affliction of dis- 
establishment, and are no longer temporal peers de 
facto, have not thereby forfeited the title of honour 
and dignity which has always been the privilege 
of their order, semper et ubique. A. R. 

Deer, N.B. 


In Christendom I should prefer to hear of no 
“Lord Bishops,” “Graces,” &c. Such titles seem 
vainglorious, and scarcely consistent with the pro- 
fession of only spiritual superiority. I do not 
deny that they may be conveniently permitted to 
be used ; and in this light they are scarcely worth 
discussing. H&rRMENTRUDE seems to have fallen 
into an historical error. She should have taken 
her stand on ancient usage, so far as it is recog- 
nized by the State. I myself cannot conceive such 
titles conferring any real dignity, or being in any 
way related to Christianity, as we find it charac- 
terized in its fundamental records, and therefore 
regard them (be it said without disrespect to any 
one) as, for the most part, factitious. LysTra. 


The titles of Dominus in the West and Kyrios in 
the East (in the case of a Metropolitan, Despotes) 
have always been given to bishops, irrespective of 
any civil position; they belong to the Church’s 
nobility. The title has nothing in itself connected 
with the House of Lords, nor with the baronies 
bestowed on bishops by William I. Bishops sit 
in the House of Lords not by virtue of their being 
created barons, but because they form the first 
estate of the realm: the three estates being Lords 
Spiritual, Lords Temporal, and Commons. In 
accordance with this, in the writ which summoned 
the bishop to Parliament, he was enjoined to bring 
with him the Prior or Dean of the Cathedral 
Church, the Archdeacons, and one Proctor for the 
Chapter, and two for the diocese. This was a part 
of the “ Premunientes Clause” of the writ of 
Edward I., and, strange to say, this clause is re- 
tained with slight variation to the present day! 
(See Joyce’s Sacred Synods, p. 273.) These proc- 
tors were, it would seem, different persons from 
the proctors who sat in Convocation. It is equally 
clear that bishops were addressed as lords before 
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there was any Upper and Lower Houses of Parlia- 
ment, both in this country and in others in Europe. 
E. L. Buewxrysopp. 
SURNAMES. 

I should like to add a few curiosities to Mr. 
Bovucuter’s list, 4% S. xii. 82. They are Avis, 
from Avice, a well-known medieval Latin female 
name; Blancheflower, or Blanchefleuer, a name 
not uncommon in west Somersetshire among the 
Huishes. There is Archedeckne (Archdeacon), 
one of the most amazing of names ; and likewise 
Waukenphast, a London bootmaker. Applegarth 
is as good as Appleyard. Many of the odd 
names are derived from places, ¢. g., Bythesea, 
Bottle (Bootle), Bullwinckle, Bray, Cowmeadow, 
Cause. Coffee is a corruption of Cuffee, itself a 
corrupted Irish name; Chataway is territorial ; 
Death is D’Ath, a very old name; Dainty has 
another form in Daintry, colloquial for “Daven 
try”; Eatwell is territorial, also Frizzle, or Fres- 
well, and Freshwater ; Flowers Woodland, like 
Hezekiah Hollowbread, is a fortuitous union ; 
Griffinhoofe is corrupted from the German ; Green- 
street, Honeybone (Honeybourne), Holyland, 
Hasluck, Hole, Haggard are territorial ; “ Idle” was 
the name of one of Hogarth’s “ apprentices ” in the 
famous series of designs, it is territorial ; Kiss is 
German; Leatherbarrow (Lederbarrow) and Leaping- 
well are territorial ; Ledger is St. Leger ; Longstreet 
is territorial ; Pain is Payne; Pilgrim has its fellow 
in French and German ; Paradise is due to “ of the 
Parvis,” which latter may re-appear in “ Purvis” ; 
Sowerbutts is, probably, from “ Saarbriick” or 
“ Sauerbreuk ” ; Stoneystreet is territorial; Seefar 
may have been Seafarer or Seaford ; Sheepwash is 
territorial; Steptoe was, probably, first given to 
a lame man; Stack, Seamark, Sandbank, Sanc- 
tuary, and, perhaps, Thirst (Thirsk), are territorial, 
likewise Tongue (Tong) and Toby (Scotch) ; 
Thirdborough is official; Wakerly (not in Mr. 
BoucuieEr’s list) is territorial. 

The originals and cognates of a very large 
proportion of English names should be looked for 
in the Dutch and Flemish languages. 

Many of your readers may have thought, as I 
have, that common ridicule of Puritan Christian 
names is very unfair: they are very often transla- 
tions from the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, or 
German, ¢.g., Rich-in-Peace Smith is perfectly 
recognizable in Frederick Smith, and God’s-Gift 
Jones owed his first name to the Italian or Latin. 

0. 


“ Argument” is the oddest name I have met 
with (over a shop in Whitby) ; but if your corre- 
spondent will set himself to collect names to which 
no meaning can be attached or etymology given— 
not names of places or localities, not derived from 
Christian names, not taken from trades or occupa- 





tions, not nicknames transmitted to descendants 
nor personal peculiarities, and not corruptions from 
some foreign language—lI suspect he will be sur- 
prised by the shortness of his list; the really 
curious names are’ the names which have no 
meaning that we can discover. jt 


If Mr. Bovcuter should ever visit the parish 
church of Heacham, King’s Lynn, he will find a 
black marble slab, in the floor, to the memory of a 
Mr. “ Pig,” with a coat of arms attached. This 
name may be worthy of a place in his curious list. 

W. M. H.C. 


What are we to make of Twelvetrees, Tradescant, 
Thickbroom, Leatherbarrow ; and what shall we 
say of such a name as Scaredevil ? The occupation, 
sometimes, associates very peculiarly with the 
name : we have known apothecaries and surgeons 
of the names of Littlefear, Butcher, Death, and 
Coffin; Pie, a pastrycook ; Rideout, a stable- 
keeper ; Tugwell, a dentist ; Lightfoot, a dancing- 
master ; Mixwell, a publican ; and two hosiers of 
the names of Foot and Stocking. A more fatal 
equivoque was, perhaps, never produced by sur- 
names than the following :— 

“Count Valavoir was a general in the French services 
and distinguished himself under the great Turenne. It 
happened, that while they were lying encamped before 
the enemy, the Count one evening attempted to pass one 
of the sentinels after sunset. The sentinel challenged 
him, and the Count answered, Va-la-voir, which, literally, 
signifies ‘go and see.” The soldier, who took the word 
in this sense, indignantly repeated the challenge, and 
was answered in the same manner, when he fired; and 
the unfortunate Count fell dead upon the spot—a victim 
to the whimsicality of his surname.” 

FreDK. RULE. 


The lady named “Onions,” who got out at “Pickle 
sridge,” will be fresh in everyone’s recollection. 
Some disagreeable names will be found enumerated 
in the preface to the Supercheries Littéraires 
Dévoilées, by Quérard. OtpHar Hawst. 


From my list of odd surnames I send a few of 
the oddest, which are not in Mr. Boucnier’s in- 
teresting collection :—Blackbrow, Liptrapp, Tooth, 
Halfside, Longman Strong’th’arm (Christian and 
surname), Smallpiece, Littlepage, Lightbody, Chip- 
chase, Fairweather, Canon Ball (Christian and sur- 
name), Warboys, Biggerstaff, Slyman, Properjohn, 
Goodday, Goodspeed, Dudman Welladvise (Chris- 
tian and surname), Careless, Reckless, Scamp, 
Strangeways, Spearpoint, Doolittle, Gladdish, 
Shoebottom, Fiveash, Rodd, Thickbroom, Pill, 
Winterflood, Storm, Middleship, Varnish. 

T. M. 
’ 

Mr. Bovucuier’s amusing list of surnames seems 
to include only existing names. Perhaps he would 
be interested in one of mine, which comprises such 
only as I have found to occur between 1291 and 
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1440, and, again, between 1682 and 1704. They 
are arranged chronologically. 7 

Edw. I. (1291-1307), Blanket, Spillewyne, Skar- 
let, Alicia Thepundersstepdoghtre. 

Edw. II. (1307-1327), Bonesoy. 

Edw. III. (1327-1377), Ralph Screch and John 
de la Misericorde (parties to a suit), De Stablegate, 
Milkesop, Alicesone, Harneys, Gambon, Shapacape, 


Go to Bedde, Twentymark, Hiredman, Adam of 


the Holies, Rosamond, Brandewyne, Philip Alayn- 
seruant-ffrank (i.¢, servant of Alan Frank), 
Whithors, Shillyng, Halfacre, Blakhat, Swetapple, 
Payable, Shavetail, Blakamour, Underdone. 

Ric. II. (1377-1399), Whytheberd, Inthehay, 
Coton. ; 

Hen. IV. (1399-1413), Hassok, Roughened, 
ffarewell, Johannes-that-was-the-man-of-Crise, Ras- 
call, Sly, Fairmayden, Whitebrede, Strykere, 
Thunder, Seint Jakes, Holiwood. ; 

Hen. V. (1413-1422), Alfryd. 

Hen. VI. (1422-1440), Brekerope, Quyxley, 
Greyfin, Basket, Warmewell, John Cryour Barker, 
Alicia Strangewoman, Mustard. ' 

Chas. II. (1682-5), Bufoyloth. 

Jas. II. (1685-8), Goldsadle, Catchlove, Behe- 
theland, Wildgoose, Fireside, Whitehair. 

Will. IIT. (1688-1702), Sessions, Kittie, Pescod, 
Strewbrew, Foresight, Thorough-kettle, Smallbone, 
Lace, Ruly, Basilea, Saffron, Omiash, Pharao. 

Anne (1702-4), Beefe, Watchie, Seorchival, 
Bacchus, Rufane, Soleiroll, Tonzy, Raiment, Wood- 
not, Patience, Mock, Stiffe, Emrye, Holiehand, 
Archthelonie, Toe. 

One of the oddest series of names (I hope) ever 
inflicted on a defenceless infant, is to be found in 
the register of St. Bride’s, as follows :— 

“1679, May 10 [Baptized], Carolus Henricus Ricardus 
Marca Elizabeth, daughter of Philip Cadyman and 
Henritta his wife.” 

Mr. Philip Cadyman must have been a gentle- 
man of remarkable tastes, and I feel sorry for poor 
Carolus as she grew up. However, she was free to 
sign Elizabeth. HERMENTRUDE. 


The surnames of my housemaid and groom are 
Tidd and Todd. It is a curious coincidence that 
they should be living in the same house at the 
same time. More curious is the fact, that the 
surnames of my four in-door servants, eight years 
ago, were Carter, Shepherd, Plowman, and Sheerer ; 
and this in a small agricultural parish. 

CuTuBert BEDE. 


Toes, shoemaker, Heeles, clogmaker, Longbones, 
Pyetinch, all now or late of York. Buss and Pop- 
kiss, Dover, 1851. Pickles sells pickles at Leeds. 

N. C. 

In Sunderland live, in the same house, Mr. 
Doubleday and Miss Halfknight; in Twunton 
(some years ago) I read on a sign-board over a shop, 





“Locke and Milton”; and in Oswestry I once 
knew a boy who rejoiced in the name of Daniel 
O’Connell Cobbett Conde. Conde pére was a 
Radical tailor. A, 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. 

[Several correspondents have kindly furnished ad- 
ditions to the above note, by selecting surnames from 
various directories, which are also names of colours, 
minerals, countries, &c. These, however, amusing as 
they may be, are a little beside the purpose. What 
“N, & Q.” chiefly seeks, are names which are so rare as 
not even to be often found in printed collections. Within 
“N. & Q’s” experience are the following: Moist and 
Mudd, who are ratepayers in West London. Pharaoh is a 
hairdresser in Marylebone, and Dagobert was, at one 
time, a barber near Leicester Square. Houchin and 
Paragrean, and Kinnerfick, are in Surrey. Eastwood’s 
Ecclesfield has a John Smalbehynd ; and Sussex possesses 
many Hobgens. Among the Roundhead captains there 
was a Roseworm; and Jekdoe has survived to these 
later times. There is a Harold still at Battle, Vergette 
is known at Peterborough, Dudmarsh at Harpenden, and 
these may be translated; but Entincknap, near Bentley 
(Hants), must be a puzzle, even to itsowner. Yeaw is 
the name of a brewer on the banks of the Thames. 
Easterly Rains was in trouble at the Sessions not long 
ago, and Grand Riches is the name of a coachman who 
was lately witness in an assault case. } 


Origin or Hunpreps: CENTURIATION OF 
Roman Britarn.—This is the exact title of the 
interesting paper presented to the Society of An- 
tiquaries, in 1869, by Mr. Henry Charles Coote, 
F.S.A. The centuria according to this learned 
writer was an estate, or allotment, or assignment 
of land ; containing from 50 to 200, or even 250 
jugera, which last would, probably, answer to 
the Saxon plough-land or hide, as it was some- 
times called—enough land to support a plough, 
that is the ploughman and his family. “The terri- 
tory having been appropriated” (says Mr. Coote), 
“the next step was to divide and assign it in 
centuri@ or private estates. The centuriation, as it 
was called, was the legal and constitutional act 
which perfected the change from public land into 
private property” (page 7). 

The centuria was, it seems, originally so called 
from its containing a hundred jugera, but in later 
times the number of jugera was increased, and 
sometimes doubled, and Isidore defines the centuria 
as ducenta jugera. That this is the real origin of 
hundreds is apparent, from the fact that they cer- 
tainly existed in Roman times, and are found, not 
long afterwards, existing everywhere under the 
Saxons, without any mention in contemporary his- 
tory of their institution by the Saxons. No 
doubt the Saxons had some system of “ centuria- 
tion” in their native country, but it was only 
numerical, not territorial, whereas the Roman 
system was, as our own is, territorial. As early as 
the time of Bede we find land divided into hun- 
dreds of family lands, terre familiares. Thus he 
states that the extent of the Isle of Wight was 
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(B. iv. c. 16) “ twelve hundred family lands” ; the 
Saxon family land corresponding with the Roman 
jugera, and a hundred of these corresponding with 
the Roman centuria; whence, no doubt, the 
Welsh cantred, the Roman-Britons having retained 
the same divisions which the Saxons afterwards 
adopted. An old chronicler defines a hundred as 
containing a hundred villas: Hundredus continet 
centum villas (Brompt. 956). The term “ villa” 
in Bede is rendered by the Saxon translator “tune” 
(town), and included not only the mansion of the 
owner but the cottages of the tenants and slaves 
who cultivated it. The extent of the Saxon hun- 
dred, as of the Roman centuria, greatly varied ; 
and it can easily be imagined that in the course 
of time, among a rude and barbarous people, their 
limits would often be altered, by divisions or an- 
nexations from various causes. Hence we find that 
the size of hundreds very greatly varies, as also 
the number of manors a hundred contains. 
W. F. F. 

“ Ropsine Peter To pay Pavw.”—An early use 
of this saying is to be found in Thomas Nash’s 
Have with you to Saffron-Walden, 1596, viz.:— 

** And yet, as I shrewdly presage, thou shalt not finde 
many powling pence about him neither, except he rob 
Peter to pay Powle.”—({ Mr. Collier's reprint, p. 9.) 

8. 

TAveRN Siens.—In the neighbourhood of Rip- 
ponden, Yorkshire, is a public-house called The 
Quiet Woman. The painting represents the figure 
of a female, but without a head. At Weakey, in 
Saddleworth, Yorkshire, is a public-house known 
by the sign of The Gate, On the front of the 
house hangs a miniature gate, on which are in- 
scribed the words :— 

“ This gate hangs well, 
And hinders none. 
Refresh and pay, 
And travel on.” 
G. H. A. 
Pendleton. 


Beti-Rineinc.— Being on a pedestrian tour 
last summer in the North Riding of Yorkshire, I 
visited Hardrow, near which are the noted Water- 
falls. In the village is a small Episcopalian church. 
I was told by a resident that there is connected 
with this church a chapel-of-ease, some five miles 
distant, in which is a belfry but no bell. When 
service is to be held, which is only very occasionally, 
the clerk mounts the belfry, and rings a hand-bell, 
calling out, “ He’s a-comin,” “ He's a-comin,” 
alluding to the clergyman, whom he can see ap- 
proaching at a distance of two miles. G. H. A. 

Pendleton. 


“THE GRASSY CLODS NOW CALVED.”—The good 
taste of this supposed metaphor of Milton’s has 
been questioned. Some one somewhere — 


there might be no metaphor at all ; that Milton, 





being blind, dictated “ caved,” with the long open 
a, grateful perhaps to his ear, and could not (for 
the same cause of blindness) revise the error of 
spelling into which his secretary, or printer, had 
fallen. 

But how was it with John Wesley, who saw very 
well how to write and revise till turned of eighty, 
and who thus transcribes from a friend’s account 
of an accident that happened to a Cornish man : 
“ He was sitting cleaving stones, when the rock 
calved in upon him”? Exactly (in sense if not ‘in 
sound) as Suffolk labourers now talk of a ditch 
and a hungry farmer of his stomach—“ caving in.” 

QUIVIS. 


Hooxer’s “ Ecc.estasticauy Poritie.”—In an 
advertisement on the last page of “N. & Q.” for 
June the 21st, 1873, Mr. Kerslake has a note on 
the rare second edition of Hooker's Ecclesiasticall 
Politie, which raises a question of some interest. 
He says the second and very rare edition printed 
by John Windet, in 1604, was the first edited by 
John Spencer, Hooker’s friend, and has the note 
to the reader signed T. S., and not J. S., as stated 
by A. Wood, and adopted by Keble, from his not 
being able to get a sight of a copy of this second 
edition. 

I believe the “ note to the reader” in the second 
edition was signed I. §.; it is so in the copy in my 
library; but it is very probable that some of the 
first copies of the book had the letters printed 
T. S. by mistake, which was corrected as soon as 
the error was observed. In Stansby’s edition of 
1611-17 the letters are J. S., and they are so 
quoted by Isaac Walton (who was Dr. Spencer's 
nephew) in his Life of Richard Hooker. 

Epwarp Soity. 


INFERNAL Macuine.—The “ infernal machine” 
for destroying ships, which is at present alarming 
some people, appears to be a by no means novel 
invention. So early as 1663, the Marquis of Wor- 
cester writes, in his Scantlings of Inventions, ix. :— 

“ An engine portable in one’s pocket, which may be 
carried or fastened in the inside of the greatest ship, 
Tanquam aliud agens, and at any appointed minute, 
though a week after, either of day or night, it shall 
irrevocoverably (sic) sink that ship.” 

Happily, he also alludes to the means of “ pre- 
venting and safeguarding any ship from such aa 
attempt by day or night.” J. S. Laurie. 

Whitehall Club. 


MonvumentTaL Brass 1x Kemsine CHURCH, 
Kent.—It may be well to draw attention in the 

zes of “N. & Q.” to the fact that the brass of 
Sous de Hop in the chancel of Kemsing Church, 
near Sevenoaks, has undoubtedly been antedated. 
The period hitherto assigned to it is early in the 
fourteenth century, about 1320, whereas I find, 
from the archives of the see of Rochester (Reg. 
Hamo de Hethe, f. 194b.), that Thomas de Hop was 
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not admitted to the rectory of Kemsing until 
March 27, 1341, more than twenty years later, and 
that he died probably at the close of 1346, his will 
having been proved on January 7th of the following 
year. Since there is no date on the brass, which is 
still as perfect as when first laid down, it is not 
improbable that the monument was placed in the 
church under his own direction during his lifetime ; 
and allowing for this, it may be safely assumed 
that the engraving was executed between the years 
1340 and 1350, instead of about 1320. 

I may add that the history and antiquities of 
this little country church have been already fully 
discussed by me in the Reliquary for January of 
the present year, where an accurate reduction of 
the brass of Thomas de Hop will be found. 

E. H. W. Dunkin. 

Kidbrooke Park Road, Blackheath. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Lorp Kenyon.—Until comparatively a recent 
period, the connexion between the first Lord 
Kenyon and the family of Simpson of Bounty 
Hall, Jamaica, and 30, Portland Place, London, 
used to be shown, but I do not remember to have 
seen it in the later published pedigrees. Mr. Simp- 
son, M.P. for Sevenoaks, was the nephew of Lord 
Kenyon’s wife. The latter had also two nieces, 
daughters of Simpson of Bounty Hall, one of whom, 
Mary, married Handasyde Edgar, M.D., and the 
other,* a Colonel Tullok, or Tullock. The wills 
explanatory of these alliances are on record in 
Jamaica, and therefore I should be grateful for a 
pedigree of the Simpson family which any of your 
readers may be able to give me, as obtaining in- 
formation from the W. I. Colonies within a reason- 
able period is not to be thought of. 5. 


Avutuor Wantep.—Some time ago, I asked 
through “N. & Q.” for some information respecting 
the author of a small collection of poems, chiefly in 
the Buchan (Aberdeenshire) dialect, and published 
in Aberdeen in 1829 or 1830, but failed then to 
elicit any reply to my caery. The author was an 
old soldier; so I gleaned from the opening verses 
of his first or introductory poem. As far as my 
memory serves me at this distance of time, the 
lines were as follows :— : 

“In Buchan I was born and bred, 
Of parents mean and poor, 
Who constantly inured me 
Hard labour to endure. 
I ‘listed in a neebouring fair 
A soger for to be, 





* Or was she sister, and not niece, of Lady Kenyon? 





And we in a transport ship 
Soon sailed o’er the sea, 
To join my regiment then abroad 
All in my youthful bloom, 
We marched through showers of cannon balls 
Up to Fort Bergen op Zoom.” 
I read the book the year in which it was published, 
but have never seen it since. I have a faint recol- 
lection that it was published by a Mr. Wyllie, a 
bookseller in Aberdeen, but of that I am not cer- 
tain. I should be very glad if some of your Aber- 
deen or Aberdeenshire correspondents would favour 
me, through “N. & Q.,” with some information 
respecting the writer of this collection of poems, 
including a copy of the title-page of the work. 


W. McL. 


EvizaBetuH Hanps.—Who was Elizabeth Hands 
who published by subscription “The Death of 
Ammon: a Poem, with an Appendix containing 
Pastorals and other Poetical Pieces,” Coventry, 
1789? The list of subscribers is large, contains 
names of note, and many members of colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge. In the dedication to 
Bertie Greatheed, Esq., the authoress describes 
herself as “ born in obscurity, and never emerging 
beyond the lower stations in life.” H. P. D. 


Nursery Ruyme.—There is a quaint old 
nursery rhyme which lingers in my memory. I 
should be obliged if the readers of “ N. & Q.” could 
help me to any collection of rhymes in which it 
may be found. This is it, as far as my memory 
serves me :— 

“There was an old woman as I have heard say, 

Who went to church her prayers for to say ; 

When she came to a stile, she rested a little while, 

When she came to the church door, she rested a little 

more, 

As she went through the porch and in at the door, 

She saw a man lying dead on the floor. . 

From his head to his heels, from his heels to his chin, 

The worms crawled out, and the worms crawled in ; 

‘Shall I be like this when I am dead ?’ 

‘The very same,’ the sexton said. 

‘Ough !’ she cried, and then she died.” 

It is certainly an odd production, and rather 
terrible for a child to hear. L. D 


Jonny Mavuper or Moornovuse.—I have picked 
up, in Philadelphia, an exquisite copy of Thomas 
Gent’s History of Hull. It is bound in fine olive 
calf, heavily gilt and tooled. The above name and 
address are on one of the pages. Can it have be- 
longed to the author of Verbeia ? 

Rospert CoLiyer. 

Chicago, U.S.A. 


Craps oF Cornwatit.—I want to trace the 
genealogy of this family, who were located for 
many generations in the valley of the Tamar. The 
name first appears about 1217, as assisting to de- 
stroy the fleet of Eustace the Monk (Harleian 
MS. 636). In 1225 the bailiffs of Southampton 
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were ordered to buy cordage for the king’s great 
ship under the inspection of Stephen Crabbe. An 
engineer of the name assisted Edward I. at the 
siege of Berwick, and Nicolas mentions his son 
as opposing Baliol’s landing in the Tay in 1332. 
The same man was sent for by Edward III. before 
his expedition to France, in 1340, and made 
governor of forty ships to follow the defeated 
French fleet after the battle of Sluys in the same 
year. Nicolas also speaks of the frequent oc- 
currence of the name in English naval history, but 
I have so far been unable to discover any other 
mention of it than is given above. They bore for 
arms, “‘ Azure, chevron between three fleurs de lis, 
argent.” Where shall I find the Manor and Stan- 
nary Courts Rolls for the county of Cornwall ? 


J.C. F. 


Tue Suptime Portre.—aAt what date, and from 
what Christian power, did the Sublime Porte first 
condescend to receive an ambassador, and who 
was the first ambassador from the Court of Eng- 
land who was received ; also, who and what were 
the diplomatic agents previously? If any of your 
intelligent correspondents will answer all or any of 
the above que ries, they will oblige a curious but 
ill-informed inquirer. E. H. C. 


Topras Furneaux, R.N.—I want to find the 
exact naval rank of Tobias Furneaux at the time 
he commanded the “ Adventure,” Cook’s com- 
panion vessel during his second voyage round the 
world. Cook mentions him several times in the 
diary of his voyage as “ Captain” Furneaux, but 
as Cook was himself only a commander, it was 
scarcely consistent with naval etiquette that the 
second in command should have been of higher 
rank than his principal. The title of Captain was, 
I imagine, a courtesy title. I want to be sure. 

J. B. 


Melbourne, Australia. 


“ AS WARM AS A BAT.”—Many people say they 
feel “as warm as a bat,” just as others say they 
feel “as warm as a toast.” In what sense is the 
word “hat ” to be understood ? J. BEALE. 

“QUARTERLY Review,” 1827.—Can any one 
tell me who is the author of the article on Milton ? 

JONATHAN Bovucnuier. 


Mr. Lanetey, Yorx.—Who was Mr. Langley. 
choolmaster at York in the time of the Common- 
wealth and beginning of the Restoration, 1661 ? 
He was a classical master, but I cannot find his 
name in the books in York. H. C. 


Royrauist Ristre in Kent (1648).—I shall 
feel obliged to any “ man of Kent” who can com- 
municate any family traditions or anecdotes con- 
nected with this heroic, though unsuccessful enter- 


meeting of the Kent Archeological Society was, as 
I stated, only an outline. 
Gero, Cotoms, Col. F.S.A, 


“TaLEes AND LEGENDS oF THE IsLE or Wicurt: 
with the Adventures of the Author in search of 
Them.” By Abraham Elder, Esq. 2nd edition, 
1843.—Who wrote this work? It is not mentioned 
in Mr. Olphar Hamst’s Handbook. Mr. Abra- 
ham Elder was evidently a person of culture and 
research, possessed of a delicate humour and much 
literary skill. His book is very interesting, and 
might well be reprinted. Even those parts of it 
which are out of date serve to show how far we 
have advanced, in certain directions, in the last 
thirty years,—such a sentence as the following, 
for instance, from his discourse on the Pied Piper 
of Newtown :— 

“There are also still in existence some very beautiful 
and copious remains of ancient literature in a language 
which Sir William Jones affirms to be more perfect than 
the Greek, and more copious than the Latin—the Sans- 
crit, the oldest language known.” 
The book is illustrated with pictures by Robert 
Cruikshank—a man how different from George! 
A. J. Munpy. 
Temple. 


Hetmet AND Beentve.—Could you, or one of 
your correspondents, inform me of an English 
ballad which makes mention of a warrior’s helmet 
converted into a beehive “in the piping time of 
peace”? Hermit or N. 


“Ratse.”—Can any one tell me whether this 
causative of rise (A.S. risan) has yet been found in 
Anglo-Saxon? The Ormulum is Stratmann’s first 
authority for it, and both Wedgwood and he give 
the Old Norse reisa, Gothic raisjan, as its source ; 
but one would expect to have found it in Anglo- 
Saxon too, though that had hebban, to heave, to 
raise. F, J. Furnivat.. 


Avtnor Wantep.—Who was the writer of the 
novel entitled ““ Le Philosophe Anglois; ou, His- 
toire de Monsieur Cleveland, Fils naturel de Crom- 
well, écrite par lui-méme, et traduite de l Anglois 
par TAuteur des Mémoires d’un Homme de 
Qualité” (in eight volumes), Amsterdam, 1770. 


Ne Bu Be 


CrorLooxs.—What may the etymology of this 
word be? Old people in the vale of Glamorgan 
go gathering croylooks for fuel, and these croylooks 
are the wood that remains from furze-bushes that 
have been set on fire. T. C. UNNONE. 


Joun Locxe.—Is it known how many portraits 
of Locke were painted by Sir G. Kneller, and 
where they are now? Mrs. Hollings, the widow of 
an eminent physician, bequeathed a portrait of 
John Locke to her daughter, Jane Champernowne. 





prise. The paper I recently delivered at the 


| This, I suggest, was the last that Kneller painted, 
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namely, that painted in 1704 for Anthony Collins 
(see Locke’s letter to Collins, September 11, 1704) ; 
and I believe it was engraved by Smith, and pub- 
lished in 1721. The Champernowne pictures 
appear to have been sold at the end of the last 
century. 
Rye. 


+ te 


Keats.—Shelley, in his Adonais, stanza 30, 
speaking of “the mountain shépherds” who la- 
mented poor Keats’s early death, says :— 

“ From her wilds Ierne sent 
The sweetest lyrist of her saddest wrong ; 
And love taught grief to fall like music from his tongue.” 
The allusion is, I presume, to Moore. Where does 
this poet pay a tribute to the memory of Keats ? 
JONATHAN BovucuiEr. 


MEANING or Worps.—It with no mock 
modesty, but in simple ignorance, that I would ask, 
on perusing “Orpheus and Moses” (ante, p. 31), what 
isthe meaning of the particle Genes? Hydrogen is 
not that which is born of water, but that of which 
water is born. In either sense idpoyerijs is a 
name for Moses. 


. 6 ‘ 
Oxygen is the acid bearer, not 
the acid-born ; 
colour-born ; 


Cyanogen the colour maker, not the 

but when we get to Hylogenes, it 
is pretty plain that wood-born is meant. Medical 
doctors are occasionally heard to speak of Pytho 
genic disease, meaning not dirt-making, but dirt- 


made fevers. Let us be consistent ; and to be so 
let us make a start upon good authority. 


is 


is is 


T. H. 
Bath. 


Tue Gisactt, DE QUETTEVILLE, AND Dosrie 
FAMILIES GUERNSEY.— Will one of your 
Guernsey readers favour 1 with the armorial 
bearings of these families. I am also anxious to 
learn if anything is known of the antecedents of 
the first settler of the last-named family, who 
came, I believe, from Vitré, Brittany, about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. I do not find the 
name in the Breton Armorials, whereas a family of 


Oo} 


ne 








partially obliterated ; but I have not been able to 
read the name of the penitent, whose sin may be 
inferred to be that of unchastity, but— 

“Which was baptized by Mr. Watson [the rector of 
the adjoining parish of Somerton] July 8th, 1755. Mem. 
She left the parish to prevent my obliging her to her 
penance.” 

This is in the handwriting of the same vicar as 
the entry in 1740. Witiiam Wine. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 

[The form of penance is printed in “ N. & Q.,” 4" 8. 
i. 468. See also 2™ 8. ix. 167, 168.] 


. 


Tuomas Ftvupp.—Information wanted  con- 
cerning any of the passengers of the ship “ Alex- 
ander,” given in Drake’s Founders of New Eng- 
land, p. 106, as having sailed from London for 
Barbadoes, in May, 1635; and particularly of 
Thomas Fludd, showing from what places in Eng- 
land they came. Fludd, Flood, Flud, Flod, Flodd, 
Fluyd, Floyd, Flowd, Flude, Floud, and Flewd, as 
the name is written by different members of the 
same family. Martin H. StTarrorp. 
New York. 








Replies. 
CAROLAN. 
ith S, xii. 9, 56, 118. 

As an ardent admirer of Carolan’s productions, I 
am greatly delighted to learn that Mr. John Hogan 
is executing a monument in Italy, which promises to 
be, in some measure, a worthy tribute to the memory 
of one of the greatest bards which Ireland has ever 
produced, and of whom most Irishmen in all parts 
of the world are justly proud. Lady Morgan’s 
laudable patriotism has partly supplied that which 
should have been done by the Irish nation, and I 
hope that, sooner or later, Irishmen and Irish- 
women, too, will show their veneration for Carolan 
by erecting a national monument to his memory. 
It is not creditable to the Irish people that he has 
been so long neglected—not even a stone marks 





the name of D'Erbrée is frequently mentioned in 
connexion with Vitré. Is it possible that the 
islanders, who changed the name of Andrews to 
Andros, might also have corrupted D’Erbrée to 
Dobrée ? E. H. D. 


Lee. 


PENANCE IN THE CuURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE 
Last CENTURY : WHAT WAS I In the Parochial | 
Register at North Aston, Oxfordshire, there is this | 
entry :— 

“ Memorandum.—That Mr. Cooper sent in a form of 
me by Mr. Wakefield of Deddington, that Catherine 
ing should do penance in ye Parish Church of North 


Aston ye sixth day of March, 1740, and accordingly she | 
did. Witness, William Vaughan, Vicar. Charles May, 


John Baillis, Churchwardens.” 
Then further on, a piece of paper has been cut 


away from the register and the rest of the entry are of the same branch, and who spelled their name 


his grave. Among the hills and glens of Ulster I 
have often listened with delight to his deathless 
strains sung by peasants who knew nothing of 
written music, but they heard his songs sung by 
their fathers, and so they hand them down from 
generation to generation. When centuries have 
passed away, and when the hardest marble has 
crumbled to dust, the melodies and the name of 
Carolan will live in the hearts of the Irish race. 
My enthusiasm has led me from the query. As 
has been already observed, the name is not pseudo- 
nymous. In Irish it is Toirrdhealbhaigh Ua Cear- 
bhallain, which is, correctly Anglicized, Turlough 
O’Carolan, now written without the prefix O’. 
There are—or at least there were a short time ago 
—several families in the counties of Armagh, 
Monaghan, and Leitrim who are descended, or 
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Carolan. The O’Cairellains of the county of Derry, 
whose tribe name was Clann Diarmada, and who 
were anciently lords of the modern parish of Clan- 
dermott, are quite a distinct family; their name 
in the Irish annals is almost invariably written 
O’Cairellain or O’Caireallain, while the other name 
is generally written O’Cearbhallain or O’Cerballain ; 
and as to the name Cearbhall or Ua Cearbhall, now 
Anglicized O’Carrol or Carroll, they were anciently 
kings of Oerghialla or Oriel, and were not of the 
same family as Carolan. It is difficult now to 
distinguish between the O’Cerbhallains and the 
O’Cairellains ; both families Anglicize their names 
Carleton, Carolan, Carlin, Carland, Curlan, &c., 
but most of the Derry family Anglicize their name 
Carlin and Carland. In conversation the peasantry 
pronounce it Kirlan and Kirrelan. 

Mr. Hardiman says of Carolan :— 

“To him Ireland is indebted for upholding its ancient 
character for music and poetry, and the debt yet remains 
to be paid. In every part of the world his strains are 
heard and admired; and our countrymen in foreign 
climes feel justly proud of their national bard. But how 
has he been requited at home? His humble grave may 
indeed be traced, but not a stone tells where he lies. 
The indignant exclamation of Johnson is not even yet 
applicable to us: 

‘See nations slowly wise, and meanly just, 
Tu buried merit raise the tardy bust !’ 

“Carolan was born at Newton, near Nobber, co. Meath, 
in the year 1670, and died 1738. His father, Shane 
O'Carolan, was plundered of his ancestral property in the 
civil wars and frequent quarrels of that period. In con- 
sequence of this he was obliged to remove from his native 
<7 to Carrick-on-Shannon. Here the future bard was 

rst taken notice of by Mrs. McDermott Roe, who had 
him instructed with her ownchildren. In his eighteenth 
year he had an attack of small-pox, which deprived him 
of sight. Previous to this he had shown no particular 
talent for music, but now finding himself unfit for most 
er he expressed a wish to learnthe harp. Mrs. 
McDermott Roe employed a harper to teach him, and 
when he had finished his education, she presented him 
with a horse and an attendant. Thus equipped, in his 
twenty-second year he began his wandering life, and soon 
rose to the highest place among Irish bards and harpers. 
His compositions are very numerous ; hundreds of them 
are lost for ever, and many more are only preserved by 
the peasantry in the wilds of Ulster and Connaught. 
Except another Bunting turns up, we may expect that 
many of his unwritten airs will be lost. When seized 
with bis last illness he was at Zemp, in co. Fermanagh. 
Bidding the Maguires a last farewell, he proceeded to 
the house of his never failing friend, Mrs. McDermott 
Roe. He was accompanied from town to town by his 
friends, who took leave of him with tears. When he 
arrived at Mrs. McDermott’s, which he had left some 
fifty years before with a reputation to gain, he called for 
his harp, and played his Last Farewell to Music. His 
funeral was attended by a vast concourse of people, 
among whom were sixty clergymen of various denomina- 
tions; but there was no one present who mourned his loss 
with more poignant sorrow than did his life-long friend, 
Mrs. McDermott Roe, then in her eightieth year. He 
was buried in McDermott Roe’s vault at the east end of 
the venerable old church of Kilronan.” 


For memoirs of Carolan, see Irish Minstrelsy, 





edited by Jas. Hardiman, M.R.1.A., and Bunting’s 
Ancient Irish Music. CumeE O’Lyyy. 


Turlough O’Carolan is all the name existing, so 
far as can be gathered from Joseph C. Walker’s 
curious book of Historical Memoirs of the Trish 
Bards, Dublin, 1786. He gives, at p. 67 of the 
Appendix, a life of O’Carolan, and so far is the 
name from being a pseudonym that Turlough was 
born at Nobber in 1670, “on the lands of Carolan’s 
town” in Westmeath, which were wrested from 
his ancestors by the Nugents in the time of 
Henry II. He lost his sight by small-pox very 
early, for he had no impression of colour, and used 
to say his “eyes were transplanted to his ears.” 
He was one of the greatest of the musical geniuses 
of Ireland. Some of his music is given by Walker. 
The reputation of some of his melodies is great 
even here. O'Rourke's Feast is well known, and 
so charmed Dean Swift that he gave an English 
version of it. I donot know the version, but with 
all my respect for the great Dean, I have no doubt 
the honour he conferred upon it was to spoil it. 
The Dean was not nearer to a poet than wit and 
epigram can bring any great intellect. O’Carolan 
died March, 1738, at the age of sixty-eight. Gold- 
smith said of him: “Of all the bards this country 
ever produced, the best, the greatest, was Carolan 
the Blind.” He lies buried at Kilronan, “ with 
not a stone to tell.” With this fact before us, it is 
ludicrous to set up Lady Morgan’s bas-relief in a 
Dublin church. Why not place it in Kilronan 
parish church, where the body lies? You might 
as well stick it up at St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, or 
some town in Lorraine, because it was ceded to 
France by treaty in the year he died, 1738. 

C. A. W. 

Mayfair. 





OLD ENTRIES. 
(4% 8. xii. 69.) 

I cannot find a complete copy of the Metrical 
Charter relating to lands near Knaresborough. 
Hargrove, the historian of that place, takes no 
notice of it whatever. } 

The second grant quoted by H. H. S. C. is, 
I think, open to a great deal of suspicion ; for, in 
the first place, although both the King of Scots 
and the Prince of Cumberland obeyed the sum- 
mons of King Athelstan and acknowledged his 
superiority, it does not seem probable that those 
powerful princes would allow him to interfere with 
the distribution of land within their territories, 
and it is not likely that he possessed private 
estates so far from the seat of his own government; 
in the second place, we hear nothing of the docu- 
ment until 1387, when it is said to have been 
brought to light during a successful raid into 
Cumberland by the Scots, under the Earls of Fife 
and Douglas. Such a scene of hurry and confusion 
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as must needs have accompanied the destruction of 
houses and carrying away of enormous booty, was 
not very favourable to the preservation of old 
charters, nor do I think the Scots of the period 
were much given to antiquarian research. One of 
the best chroniclers of that age, Henry de Knighton, 
gives a full description of the incursion, but says 
nothing about the charter. Thomas de Walsing- 
ham does not record the affair at all. And with 
regard to the witness, “‘ Maulde, my wife,” no 
mention is made of the existence of this lady by 
any of the most reliable historians. The earliest 
account I have found of the document is in 
Holinshed, who admires its simplicity, but does 
not state from what source he derived his informa- 
tion. In his version the spelling is rather dif- 
ferent :— 
“TI king Athelstan giues to Paullane 

Odiham and Rodiham 

Als guid and als faire, 

Als euer they mine waire, 

And yarto witnesse Mauld my wife.” 

Several grants of land in this ancient metrical 
form are preserved. I have two before me now, 
relating to lands granted by Athelstan to the 
Abbeys of Ripon and Beverley ; but, as they 
extend together to upwards of a hundred lines, 
and are evidently spurious, of course I cannot ask 
you to give them space. The following charter, 
however, said to have been granted by Edward the 
Confessor, occurs in the Records of the Exchequer, 
and is quoted by Camden, who certainly believed 
inits authenticity : other writers express an adverse 
opinion ; but, if they be right, they must at least 
allow that the forgery is of very respectable 
antiquity, for the copy, actually in existence, dates 
from the reign of Edward II. :— 

“TIche Edward Koning 
Have yeoven of my forest the keping 
Of the hundred of Chelmer and Eeavine 
To Randolph Peperking, and to his kindling ; 
With heort and hynd, doe and bock, 
Wild foule with his flocke, 
Partrich, fesaunte hen and fesaunte cock, 
With green and wilde, stob and stokk, 
To kepen and to yeomen by all his might, 
Both by day and eke by night, 
And hounds for to holde, 
Goode swift and bolde 
Four greyhounds, and six braches, 
For hare and fox and wilde cattes ; 
And therefore Iche make him my booke. 
Wittenes the bishop Wolston, 
And book ylered many on, 
And Sweyne of Essex our brother, 
And to-ken him many other, 
And our Stiward Howelin 
That bysought me for him.” 

Another, in rather a different style, was given 
by William the Conqueror to the ancestors of the 
Hopton family. One copy is preserved by Robert 
Glover, Somerset herald in 1571; another by 
William Rastall, one of the Justices of the King’s 





Bench in 1558, in his treatise entitled Les Termes 
de la Ley; but the wording of the two copies, 
although evidently referring to the same transac- 
tion, is so different as to give rise to grave doubts 
as to whether either copy is a correct transcript of 
the original. That given by Glover is as fol- 
lows :— 

“ To the heyrs male of the Hopton laufully begotten, 

To me and to myne, to thee and to thine 

While the water runs, and the sun doth shine ; 

For lack of heyrs to the king againe. 

I William, king, the third year of my reign, 

Give to the Norman Hunter, 

To me that art both liue and deare, 

The hoppe and hoptoune, 

And all the bounds up and downe, 

Under the earth to hell, 

Above the earth to heaven, 

From me and from mine, 

To thee and to thine, 

As good and as faire, 

As ever they mine were, 

To witness that this is sooth, 

I bite the white wax with my tooth, 

Before Jugg, Marode and Margery, 

And my third son Henery, 

For one bow and one broad arrow, 

When I come to hunt upon Yarrow.” 

There is some reason to believe that the first 
three lines, which seem to create an entail, are 
spurious ; they are not found in the most ancient 
= One would expect to find the words 
“From me and from mine” in the place of “To 
me and to mine”; but the reading in the text may 
possibly be correct, because the king still retains 
an interest in the estate. Rastall’s version is as 
follows :— 

‘*T William, king, give to thee Plowlen Royden, my 
hop and my hoplands, with all the bounds up and down, 
from heaven to earth, from earth to hell, for thee and 
thine to dwell, from me and mine to thee and thine, for a 
bow and a broad arrow, when I come to hunt upon 
Yarrow. In witness that this is sooth, I bit this wax 
with my tooth, in the presence of Magge, Maud, and 
Margery, and my third son Henry.” 

C. Fautke-W at Line, 





CATALOGUE oF THE SicNET Lisrary (4 §. 
xii. 65, 115.)—It is somewhat difficult to know 
what to reply to W. M., or whether, indeed, his 
note requires any answer at all. What is it W. M. 
expects me todo? If he complains of my criti- 
cising without giving examples of faults and 
reasons for condemnation, I am, of course, quite 
willing to supply these omissions. If he simply 
complains of the tone of a | note, I at once express 
regret that I am not skilful writer enough to make 
a complaint pleasant, and I tender my apologies if 

have written anything, other than criticism, 
which would wound anybody’s feelings.* 

* I have received a letter from Mr. Martin, tife 


Librarian to the Inner Temple Library, in which, refer- 
ring to the third paragraph of my note on p. 65, he says: 
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That the Signet Catalogue should command 
respect is exactly what I complained of. In my 
case it commanded so much respect that I relied 
upon it implicitly, until after some hours’ work I 
gradually became convinced that it was totally 
unreliable, had all the faults of, and was as bad as, 
most other catalogues, had misled me, and, in fact, 
such work as I had done from it was useless, 

In my note I desired simply to criticise the 
Catalogue, but W. M. brings in, and compels me 
to notice, the much respected name of a celebrated 
writer, Mr. David Laing, who has done more than 
any man living for the history and literature of 
Scotland : he is the Payne Collier of Scotland. If 
the Signet Catalogue is Mr. Laing’s, it adds another 
instance to the one Mr. Pay ne Collier supplied us 
with some years ago, that a man may be pro- 
foundly learned in literature, and yet be ignorant 
of the art of making catalogues of libraries. It is, 
however, a common conceit amongst literary men 
who have never had any special training for the 
work, that they quite understand how to make a 
catalogue. 

W. M. seems*to me most unhappy in his 
selection of the quotation from the “ advertise- 
ment,” that “no labour has been spared to ensure 
accuracy,” when we have such practical denial of 
these words in the Catalogue itself. I hope W. M. 
does not imagine I criticise from pleasure ; quite 
the contrary, it is a great deal of trouble, requires 
attentive reading,—much of the Signet Catalogue 
not being at all interesting—and if it makes no 
enemies, is certainly not calculated to make friends. 

I now pass on, and do lift my hat and bow with 
the greatest respect for the talents and learning of 
the librarian of the Signet Library, but not, I am 
sorry to say, for the Signet Cat logue. 

OvpHaR Haws. 


W. M. fitly pays a tribute to the European fame 
of the learned Keeper of the Signet Library, which 
certainly is in little danger 
OvrHar Hamst. It would be superfiuous to add 
a word to what has been SO WE ll said by Ww. M.; 
but I would notice a pleasing instance of the 
literary activity of my honoured friend which lies 
before me. This is a recent tract of 48 pp., con- 
sisting of a Letter to Principal Shairp, of St. 
Andrew’s University, with statement and appendix 
of original documents in Mr. Laing’s possession, 
the whole forming a clear and triumphant exposi- 
tion of the authorship of the beautiful “ Ode to the 


“The catalogue of this library printed in 1843 may, 
perhaps, be described in those words, at all events I am 
quite ready to admit that it is not a good catalogue ; but 


printed, it would have been, I think, more generous if 


you had presumed that, should a catalogue be printed by 
the authorities of this Inn, it would probably, like that 
of Lincoln's Inn, be worthy rather of commendation than 
condemnation. 


from the cavilling of 





Cuckoo.” The claim so pertinaciously urged by 
some, more gifted with zeal than discretion, on 
behalf of Michael Bruce is quite disposed of, and 
shown to rest on nothing better than vague second- 
rate tradition ; while poor Logan, who has been go 
long held up to obloquy as a thief and plagiarist, 
is proved to be the undoubted author of the poem. 
That at a time of life when so many repose on their 
worthily-acquired laurels, Mr. Laing should thus 
rehabilitate the fame of an ill-starred genius, is an 
additional link to the chain which binds him to 
the esteem of his countrymen, and a proof that the 
ripe scholarship, which for half a century has 
maintained the foremost place in Scottish literature, 
still flourishes with unabated vigour. 
AnGLo-Scotvts., 
Cutten Parisn Cuurcn: Jonn Doerr, or 
Mctpavir (4 §. xii. 23, 114.)}—I agree with 
Ancio-Scotus in regard to the date of the 
inscriptions in the Church of Cullen, and I think 
I understand how that well-informed and very 
accurate investigator of our northern grave litera- 
ture, Mr. Jervise, has been led astray in the matter. 
In 1536 Ellen Hay, mother of John Duff, of 
Muldavit, founded a chaplainry “to praei for 
Elen Hay and hir bairns,” and built the south aisle 
of the Church of Cullen as a “local habitation” 
for said chaplainry, vesting the patronage thereof 
in her son John and his heirs. In 1792 a monv- 
ment, now in the mausoleum of the Fife family 
near Duff House, was removed from that aisle. 
This monument consists of the effigy of a warrior 
in the usual position, with an accompanying slab- 
stone, bearing an inscription, which in part reads, 
or has been read (I have not seen it), as follows:— 
“ Hic jacet Johanes Duf de Maldavat et Baldavi, 
obiit 2 Julii, 1404”; and Mr. Jervise, it would 
seem, being ignorant of the date 1536, naturally, 
although rashly, concluded that this was the date 
of the aisle itself and of its inscriptions. But how 
then are we to account for the date 1404? In one 
of two ways :—the monument on which it is found 
is either the genuine memorial of an earlier John 
Duff, preserved from some older structure or 
removed from some other part of the church, and 
set up in the new aisle ; or it is spurious as to the 
date at least. Adopting the first view, we go back 
to documents of the time indicated in search of a 
John Duff, but strange to say we find him not, 
but instead we find a David Duff, who, having 


|married the heiress of Muldavit, “Agnes de 
| Camera ” 


Scotic?, Chalmers), obtains. on the 9th 
Feb. of the very year 1404, a charter of the lands 


q | of Muldavit in favour of himself and his wife, the 
inasmuch as nearly thirty years have elapsed since it was | 


longer liver of the two, their heirs lawfully be- 
gotten, and failing them, the heirs whomsoever of 
the said David. Now, if there was a John Duff, 


of Muldavit, in 1404, the family must have suffered 
severely during the short period from Feb. 9 te 
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July 2. David and his wife, their children, if they 
had any (it is not at all probable that John could 
have been a son of theirs), and John himself, all 
died within six months. From these facts and 
considerations, the conclusion that must be drawn 
is that the date ef the inscription is not authentic ; 
that is to say, it is either a misreading of the real 
date, or that date has been tampered with. Sup- 
posing the true date to be 1604, and it is quite 
possible for John, son of Ellen, to have lived to 
that date, how easy would it be to read the time- 
worn figures as 14 instead of 16, and how easy 
would it be also, if there was a motive, so to alter 
or partially obliterate the 6 as to make it appear a 4. 
Well, supposing a respectable 
ancestor was wanted by a comparatively parvenu 
family, such a worthy as John Duff, dignified in 
monumental stone, would serve the purpose very 
well, especially if, by throwing him back two 
centuries, it would be possible to affirm, without 
fear of contradiction, that he was the second son 
of the thirteenth Earl of Athole, David de Strath- 
bogie, an endoubla descendant of Macduff, Thane 
of Fife ; that the said John gave up the surname 
of Strathbogie and adopted that of Duff, and that 
consequently the family in question is, perhaps, 
the most ancient in the kingdom,—all which has 
been asserted. It is generally believed by those 
who have some knowledge of the subject that the 
Earl of Athole had only one son, who was only 
three years of age at the death of his father in the 
battle of Culblean, 1335, and that this son, who 
was subsequently a follower of the Black Prince, 
died without male issue. If this is the case, have 
not the descendants of the second son a claim to a 
higher title than they at present possess ? 

If this was a matter that concerned merely a cer- 
tain family, it might be allowed to pass unnoticed, 
but as it interferes with and prevents a right under- 
standing of the antiquities of an important district, 
it ought, I think, to be cleared up if possible. 

NorMAN-Scor. 


Sut cur bono ? 


AncLo-Scorvus has good reason to doubt the 
antiquity of the inscriptions which are cut upon 
various parts of the aisle at the kirk of Cullen, in 
consequence of the statement that Elen Hay, who 
built the aisle, &c., was the “mother of John 
Duff, of Muldwit, who died in 1404.” This errer, 
which arose from the paper having been rather 
hurriedly put to press, and before being properly 
revised, was soon discovered, and will be rectified 
in the next part of the Society’s Proceedings. 

I may state that the husband of Elen Hay (the 
mother of a John Duff, of Muldavit), died about 
1519 (Douglas’s Baronage), and that the style of 
the architecture of the aisle of the church of 
Cullen, as well as that of the lettering of the 
mscriptions within it, clearly belong to the first 








of the sixteenth century. 








The inscription upon the front of the stone upon 
which the recumbent effigy lies in the mausoleum at 
Duff House and that upon the flat slab apparently 
belong to the early part of the fifteenth century. 
The latter, much worn by being trampled upon, is 
not now very distinct; but the former (which 
certainly looks as if it had been touched up) is 
plain enough, and reads thus :— 

hic . iacet . iohanes . DbE. Ue . malvabat 

& . balwabie . obtit . 4. iblit. 1404. 


4. . 


“A PARENTHESIS IN Erernity” (4 §, xi. 504; 
xii. 34.)—This forcible expression of the learned 
physician of Norwich occurs in a singular and 
interesting biography, the author and subject of 
which were alike singular themselves : 

‘* Every one who knows that time is but a parenthesis, 
a portion bracketted out of eternity, feels anxious to be 
acquainted with the religious opinions of any individual 
whose career is presented to his notice.”—Life of John 
Walker, M.D., by John Epps, M.D. London, 1832. 
Svo. p. 240. 

Byron has— 

“ Between two worlds, life hovers like a star, 
’*Twixt night and morn upon the horizon’s verge.” 
Don Juan, cant. xv. 99. 

So also Nicholas Michell, in a poem on The 
Present Time :— 

“ The present hour,—small fragment,—speck of Time ! 

What human joy, what agony, what crime, 

It doth condense !—Thought terrible and sublime ! ” 

New Monthly Magazine, Jan., 1866. 

An adumbration of the same thought occurs in a 
local serial long since passed away, but which is 
worthy of record as having emanated from the 
once celebrated school conducted by the father of 
the late Rowland Hill, of the Post-office,—M. D. 
Hill, the late Recorder of Birmingham,—and other 
men of hardly less ability :— 

*« A vision opened to my musing eye ; 
I stood on the brink of the ever rolling wave 
Which joins the two eternities,—the past, 
Lost in the region of all measured space, 
And blended in th’ infinity of void ; 
The future yet more endless than the past.” 
The Hazlewood Magazine, vol. viii., Feb., 1830, p. 54. 

The last paragraph of the Autobiography of 
Gibbon will be remembered, commencing with the 
words :— 

“The present is a fleeting moment; the past is no 
more ; and our prospect of futurity is dark and doubtful.” 

A modern poet has the lines : 

“The Whole! Ah! crush in one the years, 
The total lapse of human time ; 
And what in total Man appears 
His universal life sublime, 
This mighty breathing of our race, 
This chieftaincy of Time and Space ? 
What but a Day between two Nights, 
A listening to a double roar, 
A running to and fro with lights, 
A gathering shells on either shore ; 
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On either hand a dreadful deep 
Of endless change, or else of sleep 
Macmillan’'s Magazine, Jan., 1863, p. 171. 


” 


The genesis of one of Charles Wesley’s best 
known hymns is thus eloquently expounded :— 


“As he stands on the narrow neck of ground at the 
Land's End, where two seas all but meet, he thinks of 
the hand-breadth bridge of Time, thrown up for man’s 
brief probationary step between the boundless scenes of 
Eternity past and Eternity to come; he instantly realizes 
his solemn position, and sings in strains weighty and 
thrilling : 

“ Lo, on a narrow neck of land 

"Twixt two unbounded seas I stand 
Secure, insensible : 

A point of life, a moment's space, 

Removes me to that heavenly place, 
Or shuts me up in hell !” 

Charles Wesley, the Poetof Methodism. A Lecture 
by the Rev. John Kirk. London, 1860. 


In a charming book, which Sir James Mackintosh 
is said to have described as “one of the most 
beautiful he ever read,” the following occurs :— 

“‘ Time is one of the most mysterious subjects on which 
the mind can meditate ; since constituting what has been 
called a moveable image of immoveable eternity, the 
transparent solitude of interminable space seems the 
only mansion for its residence. But time is only an 
imaginary quality. .... The Eternal meditates in a 
perpetual present ; but Time has no existence; though 
the mother of the body, it is not the mother of 
the tomb; it is only a small imaginary portion of 
eternity.”—On the Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities 
of Nature, &c. (By Charles Bucke.) Lond. 4 vols. 
Svo. Vol. iv. p. 293. 

One more quotation, which may serve to illustrate 
the same subject :— 

“Time is the most undefinable yet paradoxical of 
things ; the past is gone, the future is not come, and the 
present becomes the past, even while we attempt to 
define it, and, like the flash of the lightning, at once 
exists and expires. Time is the measurer of all things, 
but is itself immeasurable, and the grand discloser of all 
things, but is itself undisclosed. ike space, it is in- 
comprehensible, because it has no limit ; and it would be 
still more so, if it had.”—Lacon ; or, Many Things in 
Few Words, addressed to Those who Think. By the Rev. 
C. C. Colton. 1823. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. i. p. 260. 

The foregoing, jotted down just as they occurred 
to my mind, may be considered supplementary to 
a former paper (see “N. & Q.,” 284 S. x. 245), 
under the title “Time,— Past, Present, and 
Future.” Witwiam Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 


“Tue Ipte MAN Is THE Devit’s Man” (4% §. 
xii. 120.)—You allude to this saying of “a by-gone 
sage” in your editorial notice of Ich Dien. 

Bishop Horne, if he does not assign the origin of 
the sentiment to the Turks, at least attributes an 
analogous saying to them :— 


“The busy man, say the Turks, is troubled with one 





devil, but the idle man is tormented with a thousand. 





The most sluggish of creatures, called the Potto, or 
Sloth, is also the most terrible for its ugliness, to show 
the deformity of idleness, and, if possible, to frighten us 


from it 
Royse Entwiste, F.R.H.S, 
Farnworth, Bolton. 


. 

Marmabvuke (4 §, xii. 129.)—I have always 
understood that “ Marmaduke” was derived from 
magnus dux, although I know no instance of the 
first part of the name being declined ; the latter, 
however, usually is, not only in old inscriptions ag 
Mr. Gower remarks, but in many recent ones, 
A very elegant inscription at Munich terminates 
thus (date 1793) :— 

* Apollonia 
Marmaducis Baronis de Langdale filia 
Marito delectissimo, usque ad extremum spiritum, 
Comes individua 
Hoc posuit.” 

The five successive Lord Langdales of Holme 
bore this name. The Master of Herries, descended 
from the Constables, now bears it. Is not the 
name Apollonia very uncommon ?/ C. G. HL. 


“Harp Lives” (4% 8. xii. 67) is a soldier's 
term, by which is understood hardship or difficulty, 
possibly derived from duty imposed in the front 
lines when facing an enemy. Cobbet, who had 
been a soldier once, would probably retain this ex- 
pressive phrase—slang though it is—from its 
common use in the army. Hard lines is a term 
frequently heard in Cambridgeshire in the sense 
indicated above. Eoar. 


The following appeared in “N. & Q.” (1* 8. xii. 
287) :— 

“ Line was formerly synonymous with /ot. Thus the 
Bible version of Psalm xvi. v. 6, is ‘ The lines are fallen 
unto me in pleasant places ; yea, I have a goodly heritage’; 
while in the Prayer Book we read, ‘ The lot has fallen 
unto me in a fair ground ; yea, I have a goodly heritage.’ 
Hard lines is, therefore, equivalent to hard lot.” 


Z. (1) 


“Cuurch oF ENGLAND QUARTERLY” AND 
Groree Burces (4% §. xi. 57.)—BreiiorHecar. 
CueETHAM inquires after the author of three learned 
and able articles on “The Rise, Progress, and 
Decay of English Scholarship,” which appeared in 
the above periodical in the years 1838-9. As no 
reply has yet been given, I can inform him that they 
were written by the eminent Greek scholar George 
Burges, who died at an advanced age at Rams 
in January, 1864, and of whom, since his death, I 


have seen no biographical notice except a very brief 


reference to him in the Atheneum which appeared 
at the time. If any further account of him ism 
print, I should be glad to be made acquainted with 
it. Of periodicals at present we have enough and 
to spare, but we appear to be sadly in want of one 
devoted to the purposes of a general obituary. 
Notices of etivibntin dnaring of remembrance 
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which ought to be preserved, are scattered in 
metropolitan and provincial newspapers and various 
publications, but are frequently lost or forgotten 
for want of some accessible medium of a permanent 
kind, like the Annual Biography and Obituary 
(1817-37), or the Gentleman’s Magazine, before 
Sylvanus Urban had exchanged his good old coat 
for the tawdry and party-coloured magazine wear 
now in fashion. 

Could George Burges, who was a treasure to an 
attentive observer of human character in all its 
oddities and varieties, and whom I used to meet at 
the Gray’s Inn Chambers—steep of ascent, but 
pleasant when you got there—of our common friend 
the late Alexander Dyce, have only anticipated 
that his MS. Critical Adversaria, the work of his 
life, and for the most part unpublished, comprising 
a wonderful mass of classical collations, emenda- 
tions, and illustrations, would, as occurred at his 
friend Black’s sale a few days ago, when brought 
to public competition, realize no more than the 
paltry sum of ten shillings! literally its value as 
waste paper, he would have looked upon the dis- 
graceful fact as indicative not merely of the 
“decay” but of the final extinction of classical 
scholarship in England. 

“Thy hand, great anarch, lets the curtain fall, 

And universal darkness buries all” 
Jas. CROSSLEY. 

[A year or two before George Burges died, when he 
was nearly eighty years of age, we heard him say that 
he was born in India when his father was about seventy- 
five years old! The son in the reign of Victoria had a 
father who was born in the reign of Queen Anne! The 
great Greek scholar laid claim to a large part of the 
praise which Bishop Blomfield (London) had acquired 
for some Greek editorship—how correctly is not known. 
Burges was afflicted with an inventive genius, and he 
lost much money in inventing every new thing, from 
strange carriages that would not go to women’s stays 
that would not fit. He wrote, moreover, a play, and, as 
Johnson said of a similar author, ‘‘ I had never done him 
any harm, and yet he would make me read it!"’ Some 
of Burges’s friends barely survived this process; but they 
all loved him. His great quality was his Greek scholar- 
ship : he tried to distinguish himself in a hundred other 
ways, but, as some t man has said, none of us can be 
“ good” all along the line. ] 


From a MS. Nore-Boox, crrcirer 1770 (4% 
8. xii. 125.)—The whole of this passage is word 
for word (with most trifling variations) in the first 
edition of Fawkes’s translation of the Works of 
Anacreon, Sappho, Bion, &c., published anony- 
mously in 1760, p. 195. Fawkes commences the 
note with the words “ Madam Dacier observes.” 
That lady’s remarks end at the word “ consecrated.” 
The remainder is probably by Fawkes himself. 

Granger, in his Biographical History of Eng- 
land (Egbert to Henry VIII., Class I.), mentions a 
painting by Holbein of the Princess Elizabeth, “ in 
the collection of the late James West, Esq.,” and 
adds in a note :— 














“Mr. Walpole always doubted whether this was a 
portrait of the Princess Elizabeth. It may possibly be 
no portrait, but an emblematical picture of a good wife. 
Mr. Bull informs me that he lately saw a very curious 
painting, exactly the same with that of Mr. West's; and 
round the old frame, now altered to a gilt one, the 
following lines: ‘ Uxor amet,’ &c...... The picture 
was part of the Lexington Collection, and now belongs 
to Lord George Sutton, who inherits Lord Lexington’s 
estate. There is a tradition in the family that the 
portrait was painted at the request of Sir Thomas More, 
who added the verses; and that it is one of his daughters. 
At the bottom were these words, ‘ Hac talis fuit.’” 
Thus, there are four conjectures with regard to 
the painting ; that it is a portrait (1) of Elizabeth, 
(2) of Elizabeth’s Housekeeper, (3) of a daughter 
of Sir Thomas More, (4) that it is only an emblem- 
atical picture of a good wife. H. P. D. 


Sir Ricnarp Sreeve (4 §. xii. 129.)—Sir 
Richard Steele was twice married, firstly, to a lady 
from Barbadoes, whose name does not seem to have 
been ascertained, and, secondly, to Miss Mary Scur- 
lock, of Llangunnor, in Carmarthenshire, with 
whom he had a small estate in Wales. By her 
he had two sons, Richard and Eugene, who died 
before him, and two daughters, Elizabeth and Mary. 
Elizabeth Steele was married to John Baron of 
Trevor, of Bromham, in the county of Bedford, 
and had by him a daughter, Diana, who died young. 
Sir Richard Steele was buried in St. Peter's 
Church in the town of Carmarthen, in the vault of 
the Scurlock family, but Donovan (Excursions 
through Wales, 1805) mentions that his name was 
not inscribed on the tomb. Though Sir Richard 
died in Carmarthen, yet he resided for some years 
previously at the White House, in the parish of 
Llangunnor, not far from that town; and in the 
church of Llangunnor is a tablet to his memory. 
There is a most extraordinary _—— upon it, 
written, as I suppose, by the Welsh squire, at 
whose expense the tablet was erected, but rather too 
long for insertion in the pages of “N. & Q.” 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Joun Grover (4 §. xii. 148.)—He was living 
in 62 (or 61), Montagu Square between the years 
1817 and 1823. I was his pupil from 1818 to 1820, 
and I think the picture mentioned by G. W. must 
have been painted in 1817. New Pancras Church 
was not completed before 1816. Had the picture 
been painted later, I should have remembered it in 
his studio. Z. Z. 


Oxtp Sones (4 §. xii. 28.)—Mr. McDonatp’s 
book cannot be The Vocal Miscellany. I have not 
at present access to the volume, but, so far as I 
recollect, the Miscellany had no “ alphabetical 
arrangement.” If Mr. McDonap will consult 
my friend Dr. Rimpavtt I have no doubt that his 
question will be satisfactorily answered. 

James Henry Drxon. 

Lausanne. 
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“Canapa” (4% §, xii, 86.)—I cannot give my 
authority, but I remember reading somewhere that 
the origin of the name is Spanish; that Spanish 
sailors, when they first saw the coast, cndiinad 
“A Canada,” it is nothing, or there is nothing. I 
am no Spanish scholar, but I think I ascertained 
that “ nada” was Spanish for nothing. Gwero. 


“ Buve Bearp’s Caprnets ” (4% §. xii. 87.)— 
5. “ The bodkin that Amina used to pick 
Her grains of rice before her fouler feast.” 
See Arabian Nights, story of Sidi Nouman, called, 
together with Baba Abdallah the blind beggar, and 
Cogia Hassan the rope-maker, to the palace of the 
caliph, where each, in turn, gives an account of his 
adventures to Haroun Alraschid. 
7. “ With Connachar’s white feather by its side.” 
See Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth. 
9. “ The famous distich of Callicrates, 
Writ on a seed of sesamum.” 
Callicrates was a famous carver of very minute 
objects in ivory (mentioned by Pliny, 7, c. 21, and 
by A#lian. V. H. c. 17), who was said to have en- 
graved two lines of Homer on a grain of corn. 
Nog. RapEcuirre. 


CHANCELLORSHIP OF THE Excnequer (4" §. 
xii. 126.)—The following is from Lodge’s Life of 
Sir Julius Cesar, p. 22 :— 

“The principal duties at that time (1606) of a Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer were peformed in the capacity of 
Chief Judge in that Court, the peculiar province of which 
was to administer justice in all controversies which re- 
lated to the king’s revenues, strictly so called: his 
secondary occupation was in the private and extra 
judicial conservation and management of the sources of 
those revenues.” 

Sir Julius Cesar, who was appointed Chancellor 
of Exchequer on 11th of April, 1606, “appears to 
have been at no time in his life a Member of the 
House of Commons, except in the single instance 
of being returned for Reigate, in Surrey, in 31st of 
Elizabeth.” This is an important difference from the 
present qualifications for the appointment. Also 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer was then not a 
privy councillor, for writing in 1607 Sir Julius 
says: “TI was licensed to come into the with- 
drawing chamber, where the privy counsellors stay, 
and there to stay likewise at my pleasure.” This 
appears to have been a peculiar Court favour granted 
to Sir Julius as a personal and not a public matter. 
Any further notes on this subject would be most 
useful to G. Lavrence GommME. 


Tue History or tue Tichsorve Faminy (4% 
8. xii. 124.)—Special mention was made of the sad 
fate of Chidiock Tichborne, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and his tragical execution, by Sir 
J. D. Coleridge, in his memorable twenty-six days’ 
speech for the defence. It was on Tuesday, 20th 
February, 1872, that the Attorney General quoted 





the two following touching and very beautify] 
verses, written by him on the night before he 
suffered death for treason, 1586 :— 
“* My prime of youth is but a frost of cares, 

My feast of joy is but a dish of pain, 

My crop of corn is but a field of tares, 

And all my goodes is but vain hope of gain. 

The day is fled, and yet I saw no sun, 

And now I live, and now my life is done ! 

My spring is past, and yet it hath not sprung, 

The fruit is dead, and yet the leaves are green, 

My youth is past, and yet I am but young, 

I saw the world, and yet I was not seen ; 

My thread is cut, and yet it is not spun, 

And now I live, and now my life is done !” 
This, the concluding stanza, the Attorney General 
did not quote : 

“T sought for death, and found it in the wombe, 

I lookt for life, and yet it was a shade, 

I trade the ground, and knew it was my tombe, 

And now I dye, and now I am but made. 

The glass is full, and yet my glass is run; 

And now I live, and now my life is done !” 
The lines are to be found in D’Israeli’s Curiosities 
of Literature, and under the heading “ Chidiock 
Titchbourne ” (sic), a deeply tragic and interesting 
history. Edit. 1866. Routledge & Sons, London, 

Frepk. Rue. 





In case it should not be remembered by some of 
your readers, I send the following extract from the 
Attorney General’s speech :— 

“Tn the time of Queen Elizabeth there was another 
Tichborne,—the ill-fated Chidiock Tichborne,—a very 
honourable man, a very good man, and a very loyal man; 
but he got entangled in the conspiracy of Babington, and 
he was beheaded on Tower Hill. In the old books of 
that time you will find a very beautiful composition, so 
beautiful, that for a long time it was attributed to the 

n of the great Sir Walter Raleigh ; but in an excellent 

ook of the illustrious father of a still more illustrious 
son (I mean the elder Mr. D’Israeii), you will find the 
poem reassigned to its true author. I will read to you 
the last words of Chidiock Tichborne as the character 
and epitaph of the late Sir Roger Tichborne.” 
E. Coz. 


“ Upraisep "=“Cuurcuep” (4** S. xii. 123.) 
—The word “ upraised” or “ uprose,” in the sense 
to which Mr. Dunxry directs attention, is well 
known, I believe, throughout Cornwall. I was 
very familiar with it forty years ago in the eastern 
art of the county. It is mentioned by Mr. Gar- 
fand as in common use in the west (Journ. Inst. 
of Cornw., No. iii., p. 54, 1865), and by Mr. T. 0. 
Couch, as “not dead but simply antiquated,” in the 
east (Ibid., No. xi., p. 179, 1870). 

Wo. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 


“ Pepiorees or LANCASHIRE Famutes ” (1873) 
(4% S. xii, 127.)—The pedigree of “ Coulthart of 
Collyn ” has not after all been found to be correct ; 
but, as the editor of the Herald and Genealogwt 
(see Part xliv., p. 173) says, “the whole of that 
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extravagant romance is now displayed once more 
to our astonished eyes.” H. Fisnwicx. 


Tennyson As A Naturauist (4 §. xii. 5, 55, 
138.)\—What is “the sea-blue bird of March”? 
(In Memoriam, xc. 1.) JAMES BritTrTen. 


A Mopern Myrs (4" §. xii. 108.)—I have 
heard a story similar to that furnished by Mr. 
Browne related of the hangman Jack Ketch, who 
is said to have been pardoned on the condition 
that he would hang his father, who was with him- 
self under sentence of death for some criminal 
offence. This he did, and thenceforward became 
the common hangman. F. A. Epwarps. 


PeriTion OF THE YounG Lapiges or EpinsurGH 
to Dr. Morse (4™ §S. xii. 68, 139.)—I shall be 
glad to see the Reply, attributed to Lord Byron, 
which I do not remember to have met with. 

Wituiam Bares. 

Birmingham. 


“Par TERNIS SUPPAR” (4 §, xii. 89, 137.}—It 
is, perhaps, improper to “reply upon the Court,” 
and, therefore, I will only ask a question. The 
editorial answer to Mr. Ruve is that the words 
may be translated “the pair are nearly equal to 
the three.” Debrett translates them “a match for 
three, not quite a match for me.” This latter 
rendering implies a defiance. Lord Northwick’s 
ancestor, according to Burke, was the Mareschal 
de Gamaces, Grand Master of the Horse to Louis 
XI. I would ask whether there is any story con- 
nected with the motto. The arms do not supply 
any hint. Ss. B.” 

Halliford. 


“To-pay” (4° S. xi. 521; xii. 35.)—C. A. W. 
may be gratified to receive this contribution to the 
literature of the subject, by an unknown author :— 

“Some say ‘ to-morrow’ never comes, 

A saying oft thought right ; 

But if ‘ to-morrow’ never came, 
No end were of ‘ to-night.’ 

The fact is this, time flies so fast, 
That e’er we ’ve time to say 

‘ To-morrow ’s come,’ presto ! behold ! 
‘ To-morrow’ proves ‘ To-day.’ ” 


J. H. 

Stirling. 

Sr. Ausyn Fairy (4" §, xii. 48, 92.)—I shall 
be very happy to furnish SourHeRNwoop with the 
information he requires, if he will send me his 
address. W. J. Sr. Ausyy. 

Warley Barracks, Brentwood, Essex. 


“Manste Waucn” (4 §, xii. 8, 92.)—This 
novel is dedicated to John Galt, so that the com- 


oes of the Bodleian catalogue could not even have 
ooked at the book. 0. 


Garysporoven’s “Brive Bor” (4* §. iii; iv.; 
V.; VIL; Vill; 1X.; Xi, passim; xii. 17, 64, 113.)— 





A good deal has been written about this picture 
lately, and therefore, perhaps, this note will be 
acceptable as a contribution towards the ana of the 
picture. On reading the Theory and Practice of 
Linear Perspective, from the French of V. Pellegrin, 
London, Bickers, 1873, at p. 5 I find this note :— 

“In full-length portraits, artists very frequently paint 
their models from one horizontal line, and the background 
from a second, without taking any heed of the first. 
Many examples of this are to be seen in portraits by old 
and modern masters. In the Blue Boy by Gainsborough, 
if the artist had placed his eye on a level with the hori- 
zontal line chosen for the background, the child could 
not have been seen and painted by him as it is.” 

Raten THoMAs. 


Do I understand that Mr. Sewell’s Blue Boy, by 
Gainsborough,—a magnificent picture, as is also 
the Marquis of Westminster’s,—has been adjudged 
the palm of being the Blue Boy? As I have before 
mentioned,* I possess a Blue Boy—my father-in- 
law—by Gainsborough, which I hold in as high 
esteem as the proprietors of the others can do theirs. 
It is a full-length, and altogether a beautiful pic- 
ture, though not so large as either Mr. Sewell’s or 
the Marquis of Westminster's. 

W. Rippext Carre. 

Cavers Carre, Roxburghshire. 


Eartpom or Hererorp (4 §. xii. 67, 135.)— 
William Fitzosbern was the son of Osbern de 
Crespon, son of Herfastus, the brother of Gunnor. 
The pedigree will be found in Duchesne’s Hist. 
Norm. Scrip. Will Mr. Mayr oblige me with 
his authority for the date of 1099, which he gives 
for Roger’s death in prison? Ordericus Vitalis, 
the nearest contemporary writer, was unable to 
ascertain the date. J. F. M. 


“Mary Anne,” A Repusiican Toast (4% §. 
ix, 38, 374.)—It was not till to-day (August 25) that I 
chanced to see the query of your correspondent who 
wishes to know what is the meaning of a party of re- 
publicans drinking to the health of “ Mary Anne,” a 
custom frequently referred to in Mr. Disraeli’s 
Lothair. The Red Republicans of France, though 
bitterly hostile to all recognized forms of worship, 
have a sort of religion of their own, and render 
homage to an idol called a Marianne, which is a 
statuette of the Republic, wearing the red Phrygian 
cap. This idol is sold by many earthenware dealers 
and village grocers clandestinely, because under the 
present Conservative Republic, as under the Im- 
perial régime which preceded it, the prefects, like 
modern Neros, maintain a cruel persecution against 
“Mary Anne” and her devotees. It is illegal for 
publicans to expose her statuette in the rooms to 
which their customers have access. In the Radical 
clubs, however, “ Mary Anne” is enthroned in all 
her glory. On great occasions she is carried in 











[* See “N. & Q.,” 4" 8. iv. 41.] 
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procession to the strains of the Marseillaise, the 
ceremony being prudently celebrated indoors in 
localities where the Conservatives are in the 
majority. The red flag usually waves over her and 
her devotees, but where the oppressor is strong, 
and persecution rages, the tricolor, with a sprig of 
thyme, takes the place of the Radical banner. The 
sweet-smelling thyme is the symbol of the Radical 
Republic, and is as sacred to the partisans of that 
form of government as was the mistletoe to the 
Druids. For further particulars respecting the 
worship of “ Mary Anne,” which appears to have 
originated in the south of France some twenty 
years ago, I would refer your correspondent to an 
article in the Brooklyn (U.S.) Catholic Review of 
28th June, 1873. THompson Cooper, F.S.A. 


Rev. Compersacn Leecu (4 §. xii. 8, 136.)— 
Hodgson or his printer has made a mistake in 
giving the name of the above personage as 
“Cumberland Leach.” In copies of two deeds 
that I have before me the name is “ Comberbach 
Leech, clerk.” The copies were made by a solicitor. 
I am surprised that Hodgson, the learned historian 
of Northumberland, should have given currency to 
such a mistake. STEPHEN JACKSON. 


Herapic (4 §, xi. 525 ; xii. 74.)—A daughter 
is entitled to all her father’s quarterings, but not 
to his crest, helmet, and motto. I have no peerage 
by me, but a reference to the crests given in 
augmentation to our naval and military heroes 
will enable C. A. 8. P. to find out. No one can 
quarter the arms of an heiress unless he be de- 
scended from her ; quarterings indicate blood. If 
she had no living children, her arms go away. Her 
husband bears them during his own life, on an 
escutcheon of pretence, i.¢. a small shield in the 
middle of his own. 


CRABBE, THE Port (4 §. xii. 67, 96.)—The 
translation by Edgar Taylor (Gammer Grethel, 
p. 6) runs thus :— 

“ O man of the sea, 

Hearken to me. 

My wife Iisabill 

Will have her own will, 

And hath sent me to beg a boon of thee.” 
These are all the lines, but they are repeated six 
times by the fisherman, with reference to the 
various things wanted by his wife. 

Jerom Murcu. 
Cran ells, Bath. 


T'nomas Lonewey, 1437 (4% S. xi. 55; xii. 53.) 
—It may interest Mr. Loyeiey to know that the 
village of Longley is about a mile and a quarter 
from Huddersfield, in the neighbouring parish of 
Almonbury. Rathorp Hall I think must be in- 


tended for Rawthorpe Hall, in Dalton, in the parish 
of Kirkheaton, and now the property of Sir John 
Kaye, of Denby Grange, Bart. 


oodsome Hall is 





a charming old house of the seventeenth century, 
and now in the possession of the Earl of Dartmou 
the representative of the old family of the Kayes 
of Woodsome. All the places named are within 
two miles of each other. G. W. Tomurnsoy, 
Huddersfield. 


“ Empossep ” (4% §, xi. 210, 321, 349, 391, 507; 
xii. 29, 117.)—The diversities of meaning which 
have been given to this word may be traced, no 
doubt, to the confusion which has arisen from its 
representing two words of distinct origin and 
signification. A certain similarity of sound and 
spelling has obscured the difference of origin, and, 
therefore, of original meaning, as Mr. FuRNIVALL 
ingeniously points out. But the second meaning 
which he gives embossed from emboser, &c.,=em- 
boxt, however truly derived, is by no means made 
“clear from the next speech of the First Lord” 
quoted—“ We’ll make you some sport with the Fox 
ere we case him.” This supposes the word case to 
mean encase, inclose, shut in, whereas the word has 
an almost opposite signification. To case a hare, 
and so of any other animal of sport, is to wnease 
him, to take him out of his case, to skin him. The 
expression is current among professors of the culi- 
nary art for this special treatment of their game. 

Crowpowy. 


In Drayton’s well-known description of the deer- 
hunt in Shakspeare’s own Forest of Arden there is 
an instance of the use of this word. The hart 
breaks cover :— 

“ And o’er the champian flies, which when th’ assembly 


nd 

Each follows, as his horse were footed with the wind, 
But being then imbost, the noble stately deer 
When he hath gotten ground (the kennil cast arrear) 
Doth beat the brooks and ponds for sweet refreshing 

soil :” Polyolbion (13). 

Also in Albumazar, v. 2 :— 
—*I am embost 
With trotting all the streets to find Pandolfo.” 
C. Exuiot Browne. 


Erasmus Que.uin (4 §. xii. 28, 91.)—The 
history of the Quellins of Antwerp is confused and 
incomplete ; and this is hardly surprising, as there 
were certainly nine members of it devoted to the 
arts. There were first Erasmus, Hubert, 
Artus, probably brothers. Erasmus, born 1607, 
and died 1678, well known as a painter, but who 
also engraved, and designed as an architect. He 
had two sons, Arnold, a sculptor, who worked in 
several of the churches at Antwerp; and John 
Erasmus, the celebrated painter, born 1629, and 
died 1715, who studied in Italy, but resided the 
maa part of his life at Antwerp. This John 

trasmus had a son, who painted portraits at Paris. 

Hubert Quellin was known as an engraver, and 
chiefly by his fine engravings of his brother Artus’s 
works at Amsterdam. Artus Quellin was born 
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1608, and studied at Rome under Quesnoy. On 
his return to Holland he soon rose into eminence 
as a sculptor, and, amongst many other works, 
executed the decorations of the new Rath-house at 
Amsterdam. In this work he was assisted by his 
son Artus Quellin the younger. Lastly, Artus 
Quellin the younger had two sons, both sculptors : 
Thomas, who worked at Liibeck, Copenhagen, 
Dantzic, &c., and died at Antwerp; and John 
Erasmus, who came to London, and died there at 
the age of thirty-three. Walpole quotes from 
Smith (1693), as saying that the painter De Ryck, 
or Derike, “ was a disciple of Quellin”; it is pro- 
bable that he was a pupil of Erasmus or of his son 
John Erasmus, but certainly not of the sculptor 
who died in London. Epwarp Sotty. 


“FarRE LE DIABLE A QUATRE” (4 §, xii. 38, 
137.}—Cotgrave, in 1611, has “ La diablerie & quatre 
personnages. A great matter, or mischiefe; a 
mischieuous hap; also, a wonderous rumbling, 
terrible coile [row, shindy], horrible stirre.” “ Faire 
le diable de Vauvert. To keepe an old coyle, horrible 
bustling, terrible swaggering ; to play monstrous 
reakes, or raks-iakes” (this under Diable) ; under 
Faire he has, for the same phrase, “ To play reaks ; 
to keep an old coile, a horrible stirre, to make a 
hurlyburly.” 

Our phrase, “to make the devil’s own row,” is 
the parallel to the French one, but our lively 
neighbours want four devils to make disturbance 
enough for them. F. J. FURNIVALL. 


“A Tour Rounp my Garpen” (4 §, x. 187; 
xi. 535; xii. 99.}—Sr. Swirniy is mistaken in 
saying this work, which nobody who loves nature 
and gardens should be without, was translated by 
the Rev. J. G. Wood, who never made any such 
claim ; on the contrary, on the title-page he says 
he “revised and edited it,” his revision being 
confined, I believe, to scientific additions. 

Ovrnar Hamst. 

Women in Cuvurcn (4" §, xi. passim; xii. 38, 
99.)—It is a rule of the Lutheran churches to seat 
the males and females in separate pews, each sex 
occupying one side of the church. 

Royse Entwistez, F.R.H.S. 

Farnworth, Bolton. 

THe Earviest Mention or SHAKSPEARE (4% 
8. xi. 378, 491.)—I question if Constable was 
sufficiently known in 1595 to be named publicly as 
“Watson’s heir.” He is not even mentioned by 
Meres in his very full account of English poets, 
published three years afterwards, nor is there any 
allusion which can be safely given to him in Spen- 
ser’s Colin Clout, which appeared the same year as 
the Polimanteia. If we are to seek beyond the 


writers mentioned in the marginal notes, Abraham 
Fraunce is surely a better guess, and he also was 
Cambridge man. 


In 1593 Lodge, in his Phillis 














had spoken of Watson and Fraunce as “ the fore- 
bred brothers,— 
Who in their swan-like songs Amintas wept.” 
C. Exuiot Browne. 


P. Perna (3" §. vii. 400 ; 4S. xi. 504 ; xii. 
118.)—General Conway married the Countess of 
Ailesbury 19th Dec., 1747, and, as is usual in such 
cases, she retained her title after marriage, and was 
not addressed as the Hon. Mrs. Conway. 

The first Lord Conway was married three times. 
By his first wife, Lady Mary Hyde, he had four 
daughters, of whom Henrietta only was alive in 
1748. By his second wife, Jane Boden, he had 
one daughter, Jenny Conway, the Beauty, who 
died in 1749 from eating an ice ata ball. By his 
third wife, Charlotte Shorter, he had one daughter, 
Anne, who married John Harris in 1755. Lord 
Conway died in 1732, and his eldest daughter, 
Henrietta, who died in 1771, was probably the 
Hon. Mrs. Conway who lived in Green Street in 
1748. She was then an independent lady, aged 
about forty-three. Horace Walpole, in a letter to 
General Conway, dated 1741, mentions her as Miss 
Conway, in distinction from Miss Anne and Miss 
Jenny. Epwarp So.ty. 


Rep anp Waite Rosgs (4® §. xii. 4.)—On 
what authority does Dr. Brewer say “ It is a fact 
that the essential oil of red roses is astringent and 
tonic, while that of white roses is laxative and 
lowering ”? JAMES BritrTen. 


“ InsensE” (4 S. xi. 384, 466 ; xii. 18.)—The 
discussion on this word has reminded me of a 
peculiar use I once heard made of the word sense, 
viz., I do not sense you. Sense*—understand. 

T. C. Unnone. 
Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Trial of Sir Jasper. A Temperance Tale in Verse. 

By 8. C. Hall, F.S.A. (Virtue & Co.) 

Tus poem, of twenty-four pages, is illustrated from 
original drawings by as many English masters of their 
art, including Gustave Doré, whom we hardly con 
sider as not one of ourselves. The engravings are by ten 
of our foremost men. The whole costs but a shilling ' 
The poem is forcibly written, uniting elegance with 
force, and earnestness with all. It is the trial of Sir 
Jasper, a distiller, as the cause of intemperance. The 
effects are shown by the artists. In some cases, the 
results of temperance are pleasantly illustrated. Here is 
a sample of Mr. Hall’s style :— 

“ A self-deluded fool is he who deems 

The head is innocent that moves the hand ; 
A fount impure may taint a thousand streams, 
The Devil did not do the work he planned. 
He is the very worst of evil pests 
Who fears to execute —and but suggests.” 
The book is the most attractive on the temperance side 
that we have yet seen. 


* Or, perhaps=make sense of (what) you (say). 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[4" S. XIL Ava. 80,7 





The Heraldry of Smith in Scotland. With Genealogical 
Annotations; being a Supplement to Grazebrook’s 
Heraldry of Smith. (J. RB. Smith.) 

Tue whole of this work appeared in the 10th volume of 

“N. & Q,” but not a word of acknowledgment is ex- 

ressed to that effect. The only addition is the Index of 
ames and Plaees. Captain Smith would have done 

well if he had also inserted the two notes at pages 456 

and 527 of that volume. But he is beyond censure. He 

had permission to reprint, and we say no more. 


The Chandos Classics : The History of the Saracens. 
Simon Ockley, B.D. (Warne & Co.) 

Tue fact that Gibbon derived great advantage from this 
work in his Decline and Fail is full justification for the 
appearance of the present cheap and well-printed edition. 
In order that the subject may be treated as fully as 
possible, @ckley’s History is preceded by the 50th and 
two following chapters of Gibbon’s great work. 


The Handy-Book of Kent, with a Map (Whittaker 
& Co.), cannot fail, on account of the statistical matter 
it contains relative to this beautiful county, to be in- 
valuable to the traveller and the man of business. Full 
and accurate information with regard to distances, 
railway stations, acreage, and population is given. 


Merrie England in the Olden Time. By George Daniel. 
With Illustrations by John Leech and Robert Cruik- 
shank. (Warne & Co.) 

Tue above is a new edition of papers which appeared 
many years ago in Bentley's Miscellany. There is a good 
deal of pleasant reading in it about old world doings ; 
and there is something quite as pleasant to look at in the 
illustrations. Those so-called “merrie” times seem to 
have had a very dreary aspect occasionally ; but there is 
no dreariness in the description of them. 

Next to the inexhaustible purses in fairy tales, there 
is nothing so wonderful in real life as the Inexhaustible 
Inkstand. It will furnish ink enough to enable a 
writer to write a folio page a day for a hundred years! 
Here is an admirable opportunity for curious persons 
who are fond of making experiments, and testing 
promises by results! There are other persons whose in- 

uiring minds do not go so far, and these will be more 

than satisfied with a cheap inkstand that will supply 
them with ink during their lifetime, without any but 
the smallest trouble on their part. Messrs. Hachette 
and Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are the agents for the 
sale of this invaluable invention. The Hindoo Pen, 
manufactured by Messrs. Macniven & Cameron, may be 
recommended as a perfect instrument to use with this, 
or, indeed, any other ink. A good pen and good ink are 
great helps towards making a legible handwriting ; and 
editors, at least, never see a perfectly legible hand 
without attributing to the writer the possession and 
exercise of all the virtues. 


By 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 


the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :— 


Barvianicm Romanwom. A recent edition of medium size. With the 
Offices of English Saints. A bound copy in fair condition. 


Wanted by Rev. J. T. Fowler, Winterton, Brigg. 


Warent’s History axp Antiquities or Anunpet Castte. With De- 
lineations of the Roman Pavement at Bignor, Little-Hampton, 
and Bognor. Extra Flates of the Castle, and the old Houses of 
the Earls of Arundel. 1518. 

History or Anunpet Castie, Awneater Caste, axp tae Roman 
Awriecities at Bienon axp Lanctne. With some Particulars re 
lating to Little-Hampton. &vo. 
Wanted by Dudley Cary Elwes, Eeg., 5, The Crescent, Bedford 


1830, 


Notices to Correspondents. 
gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— 


one side of the paper only—more especially proper names 


required. We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a 
respondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
plainly. 

Haya Parx.—Mafe’s History of the Ancient 
Amphitheatres was “made English from the ltaliag 
original” by Alexander Gordon, in 1730. It wm 
“« printed for W. Sare over against the Royal Bagnio 
Long Acre.” Gordon was a well-known Scottish author 
of books of travel, biography, and antiquities. He dial 
in Carolina, where he had resided six or eight years, 
1750. 

Samepi.— The anagram is deferred till the subject whieh 
it illustrates is brought to a close. 

E. T.— With pleasure. 

Exsor.—The author of Mural Nights was the wah 
known Henry Redhead Yorke. It was written when 
was a prisoner in York Castle for his too active 
licanism. The work wasan attempt to procure a 
education for youth, with suggestions for its accomplish 
ment. 

A. L. T.—G@eorge Wither’s General Invitation to Praise 
God is in the same spirit as Pope’s Universal Prayer. 

J. Bewson.—Jt was in or about the year 1800 thata 
Report from the Clergy of a District in the Diocese of 
Lincoln attributed the declension of religion to the incrveam 
of Methodism. The Vindication of the People called 
Methodists was an answer to the Report. Jt was “is 
Joseph Benson, a preacher among the Methodists,” 
that time Dr. Prettyman was Bishop of Lincoln. 

T. L.—Certainly not Corneille. The line is in tt 
speech of Hamlet, which concludes the French tragedy of that 
name by Ducis: “ Mes malheurs sont comblés ; mais ma 
vertu me reste.” 

W. R.—Prison Books and their Authors, by J. A. 
Longford. Published by W. Tegg, 1861. 

L. D. would obtain all the information she require 
addressing any Scottish publisher of topographical 
geological works. 

C. F. B.— We hope that opportunity may offer. 

F. H. D.—The word is clearly “ Helene,” supposing that 
it has been correctly transcribed. 

B. Hooxer (Kew.)\— When Lars Porsena swore “ 
the Nine Gods,” he referred to the Dii Novensiles, the nine 
great gods of the Etruscans, who exercised the soverage 
right of hurling thunderbolts. 

A. J. K. (Clifton) should apply to the Times offee, 
where an elaborate index is kept. 

Errata.—P. 125, col. 1, last line, for “advice” read 
“a device.” P.141, col. 1, line 15, for “ Normans” read 
* Romans.” 

NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bus 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 





Publisher ”"—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, 8 
| London, W.C 


Our CoRRESPONDENTS will, we trust, excuse owr sug’ 


That they should write clearly and distinctly—and on : 


and words and phrases of which an explanation may be 4 


* 








